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Chapter  1:  Litroduction 


«THE  LACK  OF  INTEGRATION  ANT)  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  OUR  INFANTRY  AND 
ARMOR  LED  TO  OUR  EVENTUAL  DOWNFALL” 

General  Von  Thoma 

Gennan  Army,  1945 _ 


For  years  our  Anny  has  been  wrestling  with  how  to  best  integrate  Li^t  Infantry  and  Armor  on  the 
battlefield  Tire  National  Training  Center,  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center,  and  the  Conibat  Maneav"er 
Training  Center  continue  to  show  that  althou^  we  realize  this  to  be  a  problem,  we  can’t  quite  come  vp 
withhow  to  make  this  an  effective  fitting  task  organization.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  any  false 
mpTQSsions  of  this  task  organization,  throw  away  our  parochial  views  based  on  branch,  and  realize  that 
tariks  can  be  srperb  infantry  support  weapons. 

The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  provide  a  user-friendly  handbook  for  use  by  infantry 
company  commanders  who  will  have  a  tank  platoon  task-organized  to  their  company.  The  focus  is 
on  the  infantry  company  and  the  tank  platoon,  with  special  attention  provided  to  operations  in  restncted 
terrain. 


Task  organizing  with  armor  and  light  infantry  has  some  real  advantages: 

•  This  task  organization  is  most  effective  when  the  strengths  of  one  part  of  the  force  are  used  to 
conpliment  the  limitations  of  the  other. 

•  Armor  forces  push  enemy  forces  into  the  light  forces  engagement  areas. 

•  Armor  forces  are  most  effective  when  they  can  use  their  mobility,  agility,  and  firepower  (they  provide 
accurate,  long  range,  all  weather  firpower), 

•  Aimor/li^t  forces  together  can  sbapt  the  battlefield  to  ©pose  enemies  vulnerabilities. 

•  The  unique  cpabiMes  of  each  provide  the  commander  great  flexibility. 

Clearly,  coinbining  armor  and  li^t  forces  further  enhances  combat  capability.  Tanks  can  provide 
accurate,  long  range  supporting  fires  (day  and  ni^t),  provide  a  cpabDity  to  sippress  or  destroy  enemy 
vehicles,  wepons  and  personnel,  can  fix  or  suppress  enemy  forces  to  allow  infantry  to  breach  obstacles  or 
assault,  and  can  breach  obstacles.  Li^t  forces  operations  are  aggressive  and  violent,  with  less  constraints 
from  terrain  and  weather.  Inpioperly  integrated,  li^t  infantry  and  armor  forces  become  an  ineffective 
fitting  organization. 

No  one  can  accurately  predict  what  the  future  battlefields  will  look  like,  nor  can  they  readily  point 
to  what  type  of  wepons  and  enemy  we  will  face.  If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we  must  be  able  to  combine 
the  strengths  of  our  forces,  in  every  possible  environment,  to  insure  acconplishment  of  the  mission. 


Chapter  2:  Employment  Considerations 

Regardless  of  terrain,  infantry  and  armor  units  fi^t  as  part  of  a  combined  arms  team.  This 
m^yrimferiK  theiT  respective  capabilities  tod  minimizes  thdr  lunitations.  This  chapter  examines  the 
infantry  conqrany  and  tanV  platoon  organizations  which  can  be  ejected  to  operate  together  on  die 
tiaitti»fip;id  today.  It  then  discusses  considerations  for  the  eirploynient  of  infantry  task  organized  widi 
tanks.  It  addresses  capabilities  and  limitations  of  both  infantry  and  armor  forces,  and  condndes  wifli  a 
discussion  of  “Things  Light  Infantry  Forget  About  Armor.” 

The  task  organization  of  a  tank  platoon  to  a  l^ht  mfantry  company  is  usually  for  the 

of  a  spedfic  task  and  for  a  limited  duration.  This  task  organization  command  and 
control  relationship  is  nonnafly  Opaational  Control  (OPCON)  due  to  die  inability  of  the  infantry 
coniiany  to  provide  requMte  logistical  siqiport  that  an  attached  rdationsh^  would  require.  Armored  and 
light  forces  are  not  normally  integrated  bdow  the  tactical  command  level  of  a  conqiany  commander.  This 
manual  is  focused  on  that  task  organization. 


Section  I:  Organizations 

II:  C^abiMties  and  Limitations 

TTT-  Rmplnyment  Considerations 


Section  I:  Organizations 
Tank  Company  (Figure  2- _ ). 

•  The  tank  coirqiany  is  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  to  fightpure. 

•  It  can  Jilso  be  task  organized  by  hi^er  headquarters  to  fi^t  with  mfantry  as  aconqianyteanL 

•  The  tank  conpany  consists  ofa  headquarters  and  diree  tank  platoons. 

•  The  cortqiany  headquartss  is  equi^ed  with  two  tanks,  one  Ml  13  A2  armored  personnel  earner 

( APC),  two  M1025  or  M998  high-mobility  mult^urpose  wheeled  vehicles  (HMMWV),  and  one  cargo 
truck  with  a  400-gallon  water  trailer. 

•  A  maintenance  section  fiom  tile  battalion  maintenance  platoon  is  normally  attached  to  the  tank 

conpany.  The  maintenance  section  consists  of  one  APC,  one  heavy  recovery  vehicle,  and  one  utiHty 
truck  wifii  trailer  carrying  qiare  parts  based  on  the  prescaibed  load  list  (PLL).  A  medic,  normally 
attached  from  tiie  battalion  medical  platoon,  travds  in  another  APC. 

Tank  Platoon  (Figure  2- _ ). 

•  ThP  tank  platoon  i.s  the  smallest  maneuver  element  wititin  a  tank  company.  The  fundamental  mission 
of  tiie  tank  platoon  is  to  close  with  and  destroy  tiie  enemy. 

•  Theplatoon  consists  of  fourmainbattle  tanks  organizedinto  two  sections,  wiflr  two  tanks  in  each 
sectiouL 

•  The  Platoon  Leader  (Tank  1)  and  PSG  (Tank  4)  are  the  section  leaders. 

•  Tank  2  is  the  wingman  in  the  platoon  leader’s  section.  Tank  3  is  tiie  wingman  in  the  PSG  s  section. 


2-iKco 


Figure  2- 


..  Tank  Coii5)any 


##• 


NOTE:  Loader  and  driver  are  in  grades  El  to  E4. 


Reminder:  There  is  only  lxM16A2  rifle  per  tank  in  the  tank  platoon.  The  lemaming  crewmen  are  armed 

with  the  M9  9mm  pistol 


Figure  2- _ Tank  Platoon 


Section  11:  Capabilities  and  Limitations 


Armored  Force  Capabilities  and  Limitations 


Armored  Forces  Capabilities 

•  ExceDent  cross-country  mobil%. 

•  Sophisticated  communications  systems. 

•  Enhanced  target  acquisition  systems. 

•  Lethal  firepower. 

•  Effective  anti-armor  protection. 

•  Ability  to  move  rapidly  under  a  variety  of  terrain  conditions. 

•  Global  Positioning  Systems  (OPS)  and  Intertial  Position  Navigation  (POSNAV)  systems  allow  tanlfg 
to  move  to  virtually  any  designated  location  with  great  speed. 

•  Organic  air  defense  against  low-flying  enenty  aircraft. 

•  Conducts  continuous  operations  in  all  weadier  and  visibility  conditions. 

Armored  Forces  Limitations 

•  Tanks  require  extorsive  maintenance  profident  c^erators,  and  skilled  medianics. 

•  Dafly  resupply  of  large  quantities  of  bulity  petroleum  products  is  required. 

•  Tanks  are  vulnerable  to  tbe  weapons  effects  of  other  tanks,  attack  helicopters,  mines,  ATGMs, 
antitank  guns,  and  close  attack  aircraft. 

•  When  operating  in  restrictive  terrain,  reduced  visibility  leaves  tanks  vulnerable  to  dismounted 
infantry  attacks. 

•  Existing  or  reinforcing  obstacles  can  restrict  or  stop  tank  movement. 

•  Tanks  are  primarily  dependent  on  radio  communication.  This  makes  them  vulnerable  to  EW. 

•  Tanks  have  difficulty  defending  positions  against  enony  infantry  due  to  few  local 
secuiity/dismount  forces.  All  members  of  a  tank  platoon  are  crewmembers. 


Section  TfT!  Employment  Considerations 

Below  are  listed  eii5)loyment  considerations  for  tankdi^  infantry  task  organizations.  These  are  only 

Tneanf  to  be  Considerations  for  the  commaiiider.  All  of  diese  are  depoodent  on  training  level,  unit 

familiarity,  and  METT-T. 

Command  and  Control 

•  T.ight  force  commander  must  consider  flie  most  serious  timeat  to  his  force  and  try  to  use  tanks  to 
eliminate  the  threat 

•  Tanks  are  the  light  forces’  best  weapon  against  enemy  armor. 

•  Open  terrain  favors  tanks. 

•  lfnoimmediatemission,considerusmgtanks  as  a  reserve. 

•  Tanks  requires  significant  time  for  rearm,  refuel,  refit 

•  The  tank  platoon  leader  should  dismount  when  reconning  positions  with  the  infantry  commander. 

•  Tanks  need  to  know  where  li^t  forces  are  located  (use  thermal  markings,  VS-17  panel,  radio, 
tdqthone). 

•  Plan  on  signals  for  lifting  and  shifting  fires.  Also  plan  on  back-rq)  signals.  Note:  Noise  and  other 

audible  are  not  rqqtropriate  signals  to  utilize  in  communicating  with  a  tank  platootL 

•  Targets  can  be  marked  by  tracer  fire  from  tanks. 

•  Integrate  tanks  into  infantry  platoon  defenses,  but  retain  control  under  the  tank  platoon  leader. 

•  In  most  operations,  the  infantry  will  have  to  establish  direct  contact  with  individual  tanks. 

•  f  nmmmniratinn  between  the  infantry  on  the  ground  and  the  crewmen  on  the  tank  is  difficult. 

•  The  Ml  series  tanks  have  no  external  phone.  Shouting  above  a  roaring  tank  engine  can  be  difBcuh 
atbest 

•  Preplaimed  signals  work  best.  SOPs  should  be  established  during  training. 

•  Most  armor  wnits  will  coimect  a  TA-1  radio  to  the  back  li^t  side  of  the  turret  to  allow 
communication  with  dismounted  infantry.  Consider  making  this  SOP  for  any  operation  involving 
tanks  and  light  infantry. 

•  When  broaching  Mendly  troeps,  tanks  should  have  thdr  turrets  traversed  towards  the  aremy. 

•  All  members  of  the  tank  platoon  should  be  familiar  with  and  use  hand  and  arm  signals  enployed 
by  the  infantry  unit  (see  FM  21-60,  Visual  Signals). 

•  Tank  platoons  are  prepared  to  execute  operations  (Le.  response  time)  based  on  the  Readiness 
Pnnflitinn  (REDCON)  level  they  are  at  REDCON  levels  allow  quick  responses  to  changing 
situations  and  ensure  conpletion  of  necessary  work  and  rest  plans.  Coirpany  commandos  ^ould  be 

pedfic  in  directing  desired  response  times  to  tire  tank  platoon  leader.  Figure2- _ provides  a 

doctrinal  (IAWFMT7-15)  laydown  of  standard  tank  platoon  REDCON  levels. 

•  The  visual  capability  of  the  armored  force  is  sometimes  ovetiooked. 

•  The  Ml  series  has  thermal  sights  and  limited  image  intensifiers  that  can  range  out  to  1500  meters. 

•  The  ability  to  dearly  see  can  be  altered  by  rain,  snow  fog,  and  smoke. 

•  Tanks  can  be  an  inunense  combat  multiplier  during  limited  visibility  operations. 

•  The  tank  main  gun  fan  be  a  hazard.  Light  forces  must  know  this. 

•  When  firing  sabot  rounds,  a  downrange  hazard  is  caused  by  the  discarding  of  the  stabilizing 
petals.  These  go  out  to  70  meters  left  or  ri^  of  the  gun  line,  and  extend  to  a  range  of  1km. 

•  The  main  gun  of  the  Ml  series  creates  noise  in  excess  of  140  decibds,  out  to  tpproxhnately  635 
meters. 

•  Single  layer  bearing  protection  such  as  ear  plugs  diould  allow  infantry  to  woik  witiiin  25  meters  of  the 
tank. 

•  Ml  series  »ank«  have  extremdy  hot  exhaust  from  the  rear.  Infantrymen  should  not  stand  or 
position  equpment  directly  behind  the  tank. 

•  Tank  smoke  grenade  launchers  fire  white  phosphorous.  Be  aware! 

•  Laser  rangefinders  ARE  NOT  eyesafel 

•  Tanks  have  dead  space.  See  Figure  2- _ . 


Intelliyeiice 


•  Tanks  and  infantry  have  different  intelligence  requirements.  Tanks  nmst  know  the  location  of 
Mendly  and  enemy  AT  wejpons,  obstacles,  and  trafficability. 

Maneuver 

•  Rate  of  movement  is  dependait  on  terrain  suitability.  Tanks  are  better  in  open  tenain,  light  forces 
are  better  in  restiictive  terrain. 

•  In  die  defense,  dunk  about  using  tanks  as  the  reserve  or  counterattack  force. 

•  Use  infantry  as  LP/OP  for  tanks. 

•  Maintain  the  tanks’  ability  to  fire  and  maneuver. 

•  Position  tanks  to  best  control  direct  fires. 

•  Establish  direct  fire  control  measures.  Tank  laser  range  finders  are  superb  inhel^ingto  do  diis. 

•  Tank  we^ons  effects  (both  main  gun  and  machine  gun)  can  have  devastating  effects  on  HtgmftiTnffvt 
infantry. 

•  Use  tank  thermal  si^ts  as  recon/security. 

•  Use  tanks  for  counterrecon. 

•  Tank  exhausts  are  hot  and  can  start  foliage  fires.  Payadention. 

•  Tanks  can  provide  excellent  direct  fire  sqiport  (bunker  busters). 

Fire  Support 

•  Tank  platoons  have  no  FO.  Consider  locating  an  FO  with  the  tank  platoon. 

•  Use  gjint  tape  on  tanks  (for  vehicle  ID)  if  AC130  sorties  are  being  flown. 

Mobilitv/Survivabflitv 

•  Restrictive  terrain  is  a  command  interest 

•  Don’t  unnecessarily  restrict  tanks  to  roads.  They  can  move  through  extremely  tough  terrain. 

•  A  tank  platoon  come  to  die  inj^try  corrqrany  with  mine  plows  or  roU^.  Reminder:  Mine 
plows  are  breaching  devices.  Mine  rollers  are  proofing  devices. 

•  Thermal  si^ts  can  detect  m^allic  mines. 

•  If  the  mine  situation  is  not  clear,  stay  on  toads  and  trails.  Bypass  or  breach  likely  minefiftlH  locations, 
or  clear  the  entire  route. 

•  Tanks  may  be  able  to  self-generate  a  smoke  screen  (depending  on  the  type  of  fuel  used). 
Regardless,  the  on-board  smoke  grenade  launcher  can  always  be  used. 

•  Tanks  can  provide  mobility. 

•  Dig  Tanks  in. 

•  Tank  cews  shouldbetrainedinproceduresto  mountmineplows  ondieirveihicles. 

•  Tanks  should  cany  gr^ling  hooks  to  clear  obstacles. 

•  Infantry  should  secure  engineers  working  on  obstacles  (or  obstacle  reduction);  tanks  should 
overwatch. 

•  SOSR:  Suppress,  obscure,  secure  and  reduce  obstacles. 

Air  Defense 

•  Give  tanks  high  priority  for  ADA. 

•  Tanks  can  provide  excellent  close-in  air  defense  against  attack  helicopters. 

•  Use  VS17  pands  for  marking  tanks  and  vehicles.  Note:  ff  no  fiiendly  airplanned  -  take  them  off! 


Combat  Service  Support 


•  A  tank  platoon  requires  large  amounts  of  fuel  during  qperations.  It  can  only  operate  for  9  to  10 
hours  without  refusing.  DON’T  FORGET  THIS! 

•  Refiiel/Rearm  time  for  a  tank  platoon  is  q)pioxiniately  30  minutes. 

•  Know  what  HEMTTs  and  MSS  do.  Know  what  they  look  like. 

•  The  combat  capability  of  tanks  is  directly  related  to  logistics. 

•  Tanks  can  he^  resupply  and  provide  logistics  assistance  to  li^  forces. 

a  Tanks  should  carry  additional  water  when  task  organized  to  the  infantry, 
a  Dedicate  time  to  maintenance— tanks  have  got  to  have  ft.  They  will  not  run  long  without  ft. 
a  Routine  tank  maintenance  is  noisy.  It  also  requires  light  during  periods  of  limited  visibility, 
a  Check  the  status  of  the  tank  platoon’s  fuel  transfer  pumps.  Inoperative  punps  can  seriously 

degrade  maximmn  operating  time. 


REDCON-1.  Full  alert;  unit  ready  to  move  and  fight. 

•  NBC  alarms  and  hot  loop  equipment  stowed;  OPs  pulled  in. 

•  All  personnel  alert  and  mounted  on  vehicles;  weapons  manned. 

•  Engines  started. 

•  Platoon  is  ready  to  move  immediately. 

NOTE:  A  vanant  of  REDCON-1  is  REDCON-1  (-);  the  same  conditions  apply 
except  that  the  vehicles  are  not  started  in  REDCON-1  (-). 

REDCON-2.  Full  alert;  unit  ready  to  fight 

•  Equipment  stowed  (except  hot  loop  and  NBC  alarms). 

•  Precombat  checks  complete. 

•  All  personnel  alert  and  mounted  in  vehicles;  weapons  manned. 

(NOTE:  Depending  on  the  tactical  situation  and  orders  from  the 
commander,  dismounted  OPs  may  remain  in  place.) 

•  All  (100  percent)  digital  and  FM  communications  links  operational. 

•  Status  reports  submitted  in  accordance  with  company  SOP. 

•  Platoon  is  ready  to  move  within  1 5  minutes  of  notification. 

REDCON-3.  Reduced  alert 

•  Fifty  percent  of  the  platoon  executes  work  and  rest  plans. 

•  Remainder  of  the  platoon  executes  securi^  plan.  Based  on  the  comman¬ 
der's  guidance  and  the  enemy  situation,  some  personnel  executing  the 
security  plan  may  execute  portions  of  the  work  plan. 

•  Platoon  is  ready  to  move  within  30  minutes  of  notification. 

REDCON-4.  Minimum  alert. 

•  OPs  manned;  one  man  per  platoon  designated  to  monitor  radio 
and  man  turret  weapons. 

•  Digital  and  FM  links  with  company  and  other  platoons  maintained. 

•  Platoon  is  ready  to  move  within  one  hour  of  notification. 


Figure!- _ REDCON Levels. 


Z'd^pace.. 


The  Ml  AlC’s  visual  deadspace  is  shown  above.  Infantry  diould  not  a^iproadi  within  this  area  without 

first  gaining  die  attention  of  the  tank  crew. 
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Figure  2- 


_.  Tank  deadspace. 


Chapter  3:  Ofifensive  Operations 

Offense  is  the  decisive  fonn  of  war.  While  tactical  consideratioiis  may  call  for  the  infantry 
coit5)any  to  execute  defensive  operations  for  a  period  of  time,  defeat  of  the  enemy  requires  a  shift  to 
offensive  operations.  To  ensure  the  success  of  the  attack,  the  con5)any  commander  must  understand  the 
fundamentals  of  offense,  the  immense  c^^ilities  (and  ^edfic  limitations)  that  the  tank  platoon  brings  to 
his  con5)any,  and  ^ly  troop-leading  procedures  during  the  planning  and  prq)aration  phases  of  the 
operafiorL 


Section  I: 

Fundamentals  of  the  Offense 

n: 

Planning 

m: 

Preparation 

IV: 

Execution  -  Tactical  Movement 

V: 

Execution  •  Actions  on  Contact 

VI: 

Execution  -  Tactical  Tasks 

vn: 

Execution  -  Consolidation  and  Reorganization 

Section  I: _ Fundamentals  of  the  Offense 


Purposes  of  the  Offense 

The  TnaTTi  purpose  of  the  offense  is  to  defeat,  destroy  or  neutralize  an  enemy  force. 

Additionally,  offensive  operations  are  undertaken  to  secure  k^^  terrain,  gain  information,  deprive  the 
enemy  of  resources,  deceive  and  divert  the  enemy,  hold  the  enemy  in  position,  disrupt  the  enemy  attack, 
and  to  set  the  conditions  for  successful  future  operations. 

Characteristics  of  the  Offense 

FM 100-5  describes  tibie  common  characteristics  of  all  offensive  operations:  surprise, 
concentration,  speed,  and  audacity.  To  maximize  the  value  of  these  characteristics,  and  the  value  of  the 
tank  platoon  woddng  with  an  infantry  con5)any,  commanders  must  apply  the  following  considerations 
concerning  their  tank  platoons: 

-Surprise 

•  Surprise  maximizes  the  rifle  conpany ’s  ability  to  attack  during  limited  visibility. 

•  Tank  platoons  achieve  surprise  by  following  solid  operations  security  (OPSEC)  procedures. 
Commanders  must  recognize  the  visual  and  sound  signatures  that  their  tank  platoons  will 
make  on  the  battlefield. 

•  Tank  platoons  must  make  the  best  possible  use  of  vehicle  speed  and  covered  and  concealed 
routes  during  tactical  movement 

-  Concentration 

•  Concentrate  combat  power  at  the  decisive  point  and  time  to  achieve  dedsive  results 

•  Tank  platoons  achieve  concentration  by  massing  the  effects  of  their  weapons  systems  without 
necessarily  massing  platoon  vdiicles  at  a  single  location. 

•  Modem  navigation  and  position  location/rporting  systems,  plus  inherent  tank  mobility  and 
speed,  allow  the  platoon  leader  to  diperse  while  retaining  the  d^ility  to  quickly  mass. 

•  Tank  platoons  must  remeniber  that  it  is  more  inportant  to  move  using  covered  and  concealed 
routes  to  portions  than  it  is  to  -maiutam  precise  formations  and  predetermined  peeds. 
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-Speed  • 


•  Speed  promotes  sinpiise,  keeps  the  enemy  offbalance,  contributes  to  secuii^  of  the  attadnng 
_  conpany,  and  prevents  the  defender  fiom  taking  effective  countermeasures. 

•  Tenpo  is  the  rate  of  ^eed  of  military  action.  It  can  range  from  fast  to  slow. 

•  The  Conpany  commander  must  recognize  that  syndnonization  of  all  his  assets  sets  the  stage 
successful  action.  He  must  ensure  that  all  his  platoons’  movements  are  synchronized  to 
sipport  his  intent  and  concg>t  of  the  operation. 

•  thought:  Use  sinple  plans  with  decentralized  control 

•  Tank  platoon  and  infantry  platoons  have  vastly  different  ipeeds  based  on  die  factors  of 
METT-T. 


-FleribiUty 

•  Epect  uncertainties  and  be  ready  to  eploit  opportunities. 

•  Conduct  a  thorou^  rehearsal  process;  it  is  k^. 

•  Use  of  a  reserve  increases  a  commander’s  flexibilily.  Itisnotaninperative-butalways 
consider  it 

-Audacity 

•  Audacity  is  maiked  by  violent  execution  of  the  mission  and  a  willingness  to  seize  the 
initiative. 

•  The  combination  of  tanks  and  infantry  creates  a  powerful  team,  cpable  of  executing 
operations  with  audacity  in  all  tjpes  of  terrain  and  conditions. 

•  Knowledge  of  die  commander’s  intent  two  levels  ip  allows  the  conpany  commander  to  take 
advantage  of  batdefidd  opportunities  whenever  they  present  themselves. 


Forms  of  Offense 

The  four  general  phases  of  Offensive  Operations  are  Preparation,  Attack,  Exploitation,  and 
Pursuit.  The  attack  phase  may  include  either  a  hasty  or  deliberate  attack. 

Role  of  the  Tank  Platoon 

The  tank  platoon  is  an  integral  part  of  the  conpany’s  offensive  maneuver  plan.  The  platoon  is 
prepared  to  conduct  tactical  movement,  actions  on  contact,  consolidation,  and  reorganization  in 
support  of  conpany  operations.  It  can  destroy,  fix,  or  bypass  an  enemy  as  required  by  the  commander’s 
intent,  the  tactical  situation,  and  the  Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE). 


Section  11:  Planning 


-  The  planning  phase  begins  when  the  company  receives  flie  battalion  WO  or  OPORD  and 
ends  when  the  company  commander  issa«  his  own  OPORD  or  FRAGO. 

-  During  this  phase,  the  company  commander  and  subordinate  leaders  initiate  troop-leading 
procedures.  The  commander  should  initiate  rehearsals  of  tactical  movement,  battle  drills,  or  breadbing 
actions.  These  generic  rdiearsals  allow  his  platoons  to  begin  prq>aring  for  die  missiorL 

-  Once  the  platoon  leaders  have  received  the  company  order  and  prepared  theirplans,  die  generic 
rehearsals  win  be  matched  to  die  actual  terrain  and  andc^ated  actions  on  enemy  contact.  Reminder  It  is 
critical  to  involve  the  Tank  Platoon  Leader  in  aU  phases  of  the  rdiearsal  process. 

-  In  developing  his  OPORD  or  FRAGO,  the  commander  must  pay  dose  attention  to  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  inherent  to  the  tank  platoon  in  his  task  organizatioiL  Qose  attention  to  the 
Batdefidd  Operating  Systems  (BOS)  will  facilitate  this  process.  Listed  following  diis  paragraph,  and 
arranged  in  order,  BOSs  rou^ly  follow  the  five-paragraph  OPORD  process,  allowing  die  conpany 
commander  to  logicdly  organize  his  diou^its  to  cover  the  missioiL  BOS  elements  are  die  foUowing: 

•  Command  and  Control 

•  hntelligence 

•  Maneuver 

•  Fire  Si^port 

•  Mobiii^  and  Suivivabili^ 

•  ADA 

•  CSS 

Command  and  Control 

1.  Trocp  Leading  Procedures:  Tank  Platoon  leader’s  key  function  during  the  planning  process.  He  must 
be  fully  involved  in  the  conpany’s  planning  process. 

2.  Coordination  wUh  the  conpany  commander  is  oiticaL  Commander  must  address: 

•  Routes 

•  Intervals 

•  Movement  speeds 

•  Orientations 

•  Fire  Control  Measures 

•  Signals  to  be  utilized  between  platoons 

•  Communication 

•  IFF  procedures 


rnwimand  and  Control  Considerations: 

•  Use  your  tank  platoon  to  diminate  the  most  serious  direct  IBre  threat  to  the  company. 

•  Use  tanks  against  armor. 

•  Guard  against  “piecemealing”  of  the  tank  platoon. 

•  Plan  for  maintenance  time  -  tanks  HAVE  TO  HAVE  IT! 

•  Plan  for  the  tank  platoon  as  a  company  reserve  if  there  is  no  immediate  mission  for  it 


Intelligence 
1.  Enemy: 

•  How  win  enemy  disposition  and  possible  courses  of  action  affect  the  company’s  battle  space?  What 
does  that  imply  for  location  and  utflization  of  the  tank  platoon? 

•  Commander  must  ensure  that  tiie  platoon  leaders  identify  and  plot: 

=>  Known  and  suspected  enemy  positions  (that  may  affect  their  platoons). 

^  Direct  and  indirect  fire  range  fans  of  enemy  we^ons  systems. 

=>  Enemy  overlay  for  IVIS  or  ^plique  digital  systems  should  be  updated  (Ml  A2  only). 

•  Commander  must  ensure  platoon  leaders  identify  terrain  features  or  determine  standoff  distance 
of  ffiendly  we^ons  systems  to  negate  the  effects  of  enemy  weapons. 

•  Platoon  leaders  must  determine  enemy’s  most  probable  of  course  of  action  in  their  area 

•  Platoon  leaders  must  identify  anticipated  contact  situations: 

=>  Will  the  enemy  defend,  d^y  or  counterattack? 

=>  Where  and  when  is  contact  most  likely? 

What  type  and  size  of  force  will  the  platoon  face? 


2.  Terrain 

•  Commando:  analyzes  terrain  in  terms  of  OAKOC. 

•  Close  attention  to  key  terrain  which  could  support  unobstructed  observation  and  fields  of  fire  - 
danger  areas. 

•  Commander  and  leaders  conduct  ground  reconnaissance  as  far  forward  as  possible.  Must  cover 

=1^  Company  and  subordinate  platoon  movement  to  the  LD 
=e>  Routes  to  the  objective 
=>  Actions  on  the  objective 

•  Consolidation 

•  Reorganization 

•  Platoon  leaders  must  brief  the  commander  on  the  time-distance  factors  to  any  SPs  or  the  LD. 

•  Use  the  tank  platoon  leader  to  help  decide  the  best  route  for  the  tank  platoon  to  utilize. 

•  Tank  platoon  leader  should  dismount  and  walk  his  proposed  positions  with  the  cong)aEy  commander. 


Intelligence  Considerations: 

•  Always  plan  for  the  use  of  the  tank  platoon’s  thermal  sights.  They  are  a  terrific  asset 

•  Plan  for  use  of  the  tank  platoon  in  the  reconnaissance  and  security  role.  Their  mobility  and 
firqjower  are  valuable. 

•  Planfortheenemy’s  AT  threat. 

•  Plan  for  the  enemy’s  mine  threat. 


Maneuver 


1.  Movement 

•  Commander  most  synchronize  the  p^toon  maneuver  plans  Tvith  his  commander’s  intent  and 
spedfic  instructions 

•  Commander  most  determine; 

=>  Routes 

=>  Movement  techniques  for  the  conq)any  (briefed  on  subordinate  platoon  techniques) 

=>  Company  formations  based  on: 

•  con5)any  battle-space 

•  battalion  scheme  of  maneuver 

•  the  likelihood  of  contact 

•  the  dig)aiity  between  die  tank  platoon  and  infantry  platoon  movement  rates 


2.  Direct  Fires 

•  Commander  must  identify  attack  by  fire  and  support  by  fire  positions  for  the  platoons;  platoon 
leaders  must  do  the  same  in  their  planning  process 

•  Commanda-  must  designate  TRPs;  assign  sectors  of  fire,  observation,  and  weapons  orientation. 
Tank  platoous  bring  an  immense  firepower  capability  to  the  commander;  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  maximize  their  potential 

•  Commander  must  address  restrictions  on  fire  (either  inq)Osed  by  the  ROE,  or  based  on  the  ^es  of 
ammunition  carried  in  the  tank  platoon) 


Maneuver  Considerations: 

•  Always  consider  the  suitability  of  the  terrain  (bridge  classifications;  road  restrictions)  for 
movement  of  the  con^any  and  its  tanks. 

o  Make  a  conscious  decision  to  rither  concentrate  or  disperse  flic  tank  platoon.  Do  not  do  it  by 
“default.” 

•  Protect  your  tanks!  Attach  infantry  to  die  tank  platoon  for  local  security,  ambushes,  and  LP/OPs. 

•  Tanks  can  provide  excdlent  direct  fire  against  field  fortifications  -  “Bunker  Busters.” 

•  The  tank  platoon  can  be  used  to  transport  infantry  in  special  circumstances.  See  Ch^ter  5  for 

more  qiecffic  information. _ _ _ _ 


Fire  Support 

•  Most  fire  siqiport  planning  is  conducted  at  the  company  level  (and  hi^er). 

•  C^ommanders  have  platoon  leaders  review  the  plan.  Thdlrfocttsisonthere^onsibililiesfor 
initiating,  lifting,  and  shifting  indirect  fires. 

•  Commanders  should  have  the  platoon  leaders  evahiate/recommend  the  use  of  smoke  to: 

Help  conceal  or  obscure  movement 


=>  Suppress  likdy  enemy  positions  while  platoons  are  moving  through  dango*  areas . 
=>  Maik  and/or  assist  in  navigation. 


Fire  Support  Considerations: 

•  Tank  platoons  have  no  F orward  Observer  (FO).  Fires  will  be  requested  over  the  cx>nq>any 
command  net 

•  Plan  on  the  tank  platoon  receiving  enony  indirect  fire  as  it  approaches  an  obstacle. 

•  If  AC-130  sorties  are  esqpected  during  die  operation,  ensure  the  tank  platoon  is  marked  (on  top) 
with  glint  ttpe. 


Mobility  and  Survivability 

1.  Obstacle  T^es 

•  The  company  will  encounter  two  types  of  obstacles:  Existing  and  Reinforcing. 

Existmg  Obstacles:  Those  present  on  the  batdefidd  but  not  emplaced  through  military  effort. 
They  may  be  natural  (such  as  streams,  lakes,  thidc  forests  and  mountains)  or  mltiTr^i  (towns  or 
laiirDad  embankments) 

=>  Reinforcing  Obstacles:  Those  plac^  on  the  battlefidd  through  militaiy  effort  to  block,  turn, 
disrupt,  or  fix  the  enen^r.  Exanqjles  include  minefields,  •wire,  road  craters,  log  cribs  and  tanV 
ditches. 

2.  Breach  Planning 

•  The  commander  must  designate  the  tank  platoon  to  be  part  of  the  support,  breach  or  assault 
force. 

•  The  support  force: 

1)  Usually  leads  the  company  during  movement 

2)  Identifies  the  obstacle 

3)  Suppresses  enemy  dements  overwatching  the  obstacle  to  give  the  breach  force  the 
opportunity  to  penetrate  the  obstacle 

•  The  breach  force: 

1)  Commander  diould  designate  the  tank  platoon  as  the  breach  force  only  if  it  is  equ^ped  wifir 
assets  required  to  breach  the  type  of  obstacle  present  Assets  the  tank  platoon  may  have  indude 
demolitions,  grrq>pling  hooks,  mine  plows,  and  mine  rollers. 

2)  The  breach  force  is  responsible  for  creating,  proofing  and  marking  a  lane  through  the  obstacle. 

3)  The  breach  force  secures  the  far  side  of  the  obstade,  then  suppresses  remaining  enemy  forces. 

•  The  assault  force  moves  through  the  breach  to  continue  the  attack 


Mobility  and  Survivability  Con.siderations: 

•  Always  plan  for  the  mobility  of  the  tank  platoon. 

•  Know  die  capabilities/limitations  of  mine  plows  and  rollers  (see  Chrqpter  5). 

•  Remember:  Thermal  sights  can  he^J  to  ■visually  acquire  mines.  Do  not,  however,  substhnte  this  for 
proofing  or  assume  all  mines  will  be  found. 

•  Rememben  The  tank’s  coax  and  commander’s  M2  madiineguns  can  detonate  mines.  USE  AS  A 
LAST  RESORT! 


Coiiq>any  conunander’s  shoiild  consider  a  request  for  additional  en^eer  assets  to  s[q)poit  tanks  0f 
the  platoon  comes  vrithout  diem). 


Air  Defense  Artilleiy 


Air  Defense  Considerations: 

•  Give  the  tank  platoon  high  priority  for  ADA  protection.  The  tanks  are  a  lucrative  and  hi^y 
sought-out  enemy  target 

•  Pay  attention  to  IFF.  One  technique  is  to  place  VS  17  panels  on  top  the  tinrets  of  die  tanks. 

Reminder  If  no  fiiendly  air  operations  are  planned  -  remove  the  panels. _ 


Combat  Service  Support 

The  commander  ensures  that  leaders  are  familiar  with  maintenance  and  medical  evacuation 
(MEDEVAC)  procedures  as  outlined  in  paragr^h  4  of  the  conqiany  OPORD  or  in  the  company’s  SOP. 
See  Chjqiter  6  for  details  concerning  CSS,  and  the  necessity  of  involving  the  tank  platoon  leader  in  every 
phase  of  die  conqiany’s  CSS  planning. 


Combat  Service  Support  considerations: 

•  The  tank  platoon  can  only  operate  for  9-10  hours  trithout  refoding. 

•  It  will  take  approximately  30  minutes  to  refuel/rearm  the  tank  platoon.  This  time  will  increase 
diTring  periods  of  limited  visibility  and  when  in  unfamiliar  terraia 

•  The  sustained  corribat  capability  of  the  tank  platoon  is  directly  related  to  its  logistics  siqqiorL  PLAN 
FOR  SELF-RECOVERY  AND  MAINTENANCE  TIME!!!!! 

•  Use  the  tank  platoon  to  cany  extra  wato*,  ammunition  and  Class  I  for  the  company.  The  tanks 
can  also  be  very  he^fiil  in  conducting  emergency  restpply  for  the  coirpany. 

•  Tanks  have  organic  tow  cables  and  a  varying  number  of  tow  bars  per  platoorL  Findouthow 

many.  _ _ 


Section  nr?  Prenaratiftw 


The  commander  takes  into  account  the  following  BOS  considerations  diiring  the  Preparation 

phase. 

Command  and  Control 

•  The  con^any  commander  continues  with  his  troop-leading  procedures.  He  conducts  rehearsals 
and  mspections  to  ensure  his  platoons  are  rea^  for  the  incoming  operation. 

•  As  this  phase  nears  its  end,  leaders  will  conduct  Precombat  Checks  (PCCs)  and  Precombat 
Inspections  (POs)  of  tiidr  soldiers  and  equ^menL  Leaders  should  focus  on  the  readiness  of  mission- 
essential  egu^ment  and  ammunition,  and  on  the  mission  imderstanding  of  subordinate  rfftmAntc 
leaders,  and  individual  soldiers.  These  mspections  should  be  as  tiiorough  as  time  permits.  The  tanif 
platoon  should  have  a  thorou^  PCI  checklist;  EKSM 17-15-3  has  a  detailed  checklist 

•  Procedures  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  checks  and  infections  includes: 

=>  Perform  before-operation  maintenance  checks;  report  or  ifair  deficiencies.  Coir5>any 
commander  should  request  status. 

Perform  prepare-to-fire  checks  for  all  wefons;rq)ort  or  repair  deficiencies.  Weapons 
must  be  boresighted  and  all  sights  referred.  Machine  guns  and  individual  weep ons  are 
test-fired  if  possible.  Commander  should  verify  that  all  wef  ons  have  been  boresighted. 

=>  Perform  communications  checks  ofvoice  and  digital  systems  (M1A2).  Ensure  tank 
crewmen  are  familiar  with  standard  infantry  hand  and  arm  signals.  Ensure  Cflnicc  have 
TA-1  hooked  up  to  right  side  of  turret 

=>  Ensure  soldiers  in  each  subordinate  element  understand  the  plan,  have  posted  current 
grf  hies,  and  are  in  tire  correct  uniform  and  MOPP  level 
=>  Upload  vehicles  in  accordance  with  the  unit’s  SOP.  Standardization  ofload  plans  enables 
conpar^  leadershp  to  quickly  chedc  the  accountability  of  equipment  It  also  ensures 
standard  locations  for  critical  equpment;  this  can  be  very  important  when  a  leader  is  forced  to 
switch  vehicles  during  an  operation. 

=>  Review  the  supply  status  of  rations,  water,  fuel  oil  all  fypes  of  ammunition  pyrotechnics, 
first-aid  kits,  and  batteries. 

=>  Ensure  vehicles  are  correctly  camouflaged. 

=>  Conduct  a  safety  brief  concerning  operating  witii  tanks  Include  tiding  on  and  moving 
around  tanks,  leisure  tank  crewmoi  understand  the  movement  plan  of  the  infantry  platoons 

•  In  the  conpany’s  tank  platoon,  TCs  must  understand  the  company  scheme  of  maneuver.  Other 
crewmen  must  understand  the  platoon  scheme  of  maneuver.  The  equpment  infection  for  the  tank 
platoon  consists  of  checking  eadi  tank  crew’s  ability  to  move,  shoot  and  communicate. 

Intelligence 

•  The  conpany  commander  win  continue  to  reedve  updated  SPOTREPs  listing  known  and  suf  ected 
enemy  locations  as  well  as  the  latest  fiiendly  actions.  The  tank  platoon  leader  also  needs  to  know 
enemy  anti-armor  cf  abilities,  the  location  of  obstacles,  and  terrain  trafficabilify. 

•  The  conpany  commander  should  ensure  platoons  plot  the  updated  enemy  and  friendly  locations 
on  tiieir  oveti^s  (and  on  the  enemy  overlay  for  digital  systems). 


Based  on  his  terrain  reconnaissance,  the  commander  adjusts  the  maneuver  plan  accordingly. 


Maneuver 


•  The  coii5)any  should  accon5)lish  rehearsals  as  practice  sessions  to  prepare  for  the  incoming  opoation. 
Th^  are  ^ggpritial  in  ensuring  thorou^  prq>aration,  coordination,  and  understanding  of  the 
connnander’s  plan  and  intent 

•  Effective  rdhearsals  require  leaders  and,  when  time  permits,  other  company  team  crewmen  to 
perform  required  tasks,  ideally  under  conditions  that  are  as  close  a  possible  to  those  euqjected  for  the 
actual  operation.  AT  THEIR  BEST,  REHEARSALS  ARE  INTERACTIVE,  WITH  THE  FOCUS 
ON  HOW  THE  ELEMENT  WILL  PERFORM  THE  ACTION  CALLED  FOR  IN  THE 
SCHEME  OF  MANEUVER 

•  Tank  bring  a  complex,  different  system  to  the  infantry  conopany.  To  maximize  thmr 

synchronization  wifli  the  remainder  of  the  unit,  rehearsals  should  include  coverage  of  the  following 
events: 

=>  Movement  fiom  current  positions. 

=>  Routes  to  be  utilized. 

=> 

=>  Platoon  and  company  formations  and  movement  tedmiques. 

=>  Weapons  orientation  and  fire  control 

=>  Dedsion  points. 

=>  Actions  on  contact 

=>  Actions  on  the  objective  (Consolidation  and  Reorganization). 

=>  Reporting  procedures. 

=>  Signals 

Maneuver  Considerations: 

•  Avoid  maneuvering  the  tank  platoon  in  angle  file.  There  may  be  tenain  which  requires  this  to 
happen  -  minimize  wherever  possible. 

•  Do  not  utilize  the  plow  tanks  (if  in  the  tank  platoon)  to  “break  brush.”  They  are  not  designed  to  do 

this.  A  broken  plow  tank  is  of  no  use  in  mine  clearing  operations.  _ _ 

Fire  Support 

•  As  part  of  tire  top-down  fire  planning  system,  tire  company  commander  must  refine  the  fire  plan 
firom  higher  headquarters  to  meet  his  mission  requirements. 

•  He  must  incorporate  the  results  of  his  IPB  and  mission  analysis  and  make  key  locations  and  targets 
fium  the  fire  plan  an  int^ral  part  of  the  corrpany  rehearsaL 

•  The  conpany  commander  must  work  with  the  FSO  to  devdop  an  observation  plan  as  well  as 
triggers  for  initiating  or  shifting  fires.  Plan  for  both  indirect  fibres  and  CAS  along  routes. 

•  The  corrpany  commander  mploys  supporting  fires  in  the  offense  to  achieve  a  variety  of 
operational  goals.  Based  on  tire  maneuverability  and  peed  at  which  the  tank  platoon  in  the  corrpany 
can  move,  the  following  are  critical  to  effective  inplementation  of  tire  fire  scpportplan: 

=>  Suppression  of  likely  enen^  antitank  systems  that  could  inhibit  movemeuL 

=>  Fixing  or  neutralizing  of  bypassed  enemy  elements. 

=»  Preparation  of  enemy  positions  for  an  assault  Prparatory  fires  are  normally  used  during  a 
deliberate  attanV,  with  fires  placed  on  k^  targets  before  the  assault  begins.  The  commander 
must  wd^  the  benefits  of  preparatory  fires  against  the  potential  loss  of  suprise. 


=>  Obscuration  of  enemy  observation  or  screening  of  ftiendly  maneuver.  Ibe  company  can 
take  advantage  of  smoke  in  vatious  maneuver  situations.  Tanks  can  also  generate 
through  filing  of  tlidr  grenade  laondiers  or  onboard  smoke  generators. 

=>  Support  of  breaching  (derations.  Fires  canbe  used  to  obscure  or  si^ress  enen^^  ftlP!Tn<»nfe 
that  are  ovCTwatching  reinforcing  obstacles. 

=>  Bhimination  of  enemy  positions.  Illumination  fires  are  always  included  in  contingency  plans 
for  ni^  attacks. 

Mobility  and  Survivability 

•  The  battalion  task  force  may  task  organize  the  company  with  engineer  assets  in  aftHitinn  to  the 
tank  platoon.  This  could  include  MICLICs,  ACEs,  or  AVLBs. 

•  Actions  at  obstacles  should  be  rdiearsed  during  the  prq>aration  phase.  SUPPRESS  known  or  likefy 
enemy  positions,  OBSCURE  enen^r  forces  from  observing  the  breach  point,  SECURE  the  breach 
point,  and  REDUCE  the  obstacle.  These  actions  are  known  by  the  acronym  SOSR.  See  Chapter  5  for 
a  more  detailed  discussion  of  actiorrs  at  obstacles  in  accordance  with  SOSR. 

•  Breaching  equ^mait  should  be  checked  during  die  PCI. 


Mobility  and  Survivabilitv  Considerations: 

•  Tanks  carry  grappling  hooks  in  die  platoon’s  manual  breachldt  These  are  very  useful  in  obstacle 
reductioiL 

•  Use  the  tank  platoon  to  scan  for  mines  with  direct  vision  and  thermal  sights. 

•  Camouflage  your  tanks! 


Air  Defense  Artillery 

•  The  commander  must  plan  for  and  rehearse  internal  air  security  and  active  air  defense  measures. 

•  ADA  requirements  and  procedures  are  normally  dictated  by  SOP. 

•  The  commander  must  antidpate  possible  contact  with  enemy  air  assets  by  templating  enemy 
helicopter  and  fixed-wing  air  corridors.  The  tank  platoon’s  positioning  and  ability  to  engage  enemy 
aircraft  must  be  reflected  in  his  plan. 

Combat  Service  Support 

•  CSS  functions  continue  to  be  performed  as  far  forward  as  tiie  tactical  sitiiation  will  aUow. 

•  Tank  platoons  must  have  a  coordinated,  timdy  and  effective  resupply  operation.  Resupply  and 
preventive  maintenance  checks  and  services  (PMCS)  should  be  conducted  during  this  phase.  Such 
qperatious  can  be  time-consuming;  they  must  be  incoqiorated  into  tiie  overall  preparation  phase. 

•  Rdiearsals  should  cover  aD  aspects  of  the  logistical  plan  to  si^ort  the  iqicoming  operation  These 
rehearsals  should  include  emergency  resupply  phis  personnd  and  vdiicle  evacuation  procedures. 
Ch^ter  7  includes  additional  information  on  CSS  planning,  preparation  and  execution 

•  The  conqiany  commander  diould  recdve  a  backbrief  from  tiie  tank  platoon  leader  on  the  logistics 
plan  for  the  platoon 
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Section  IV;  ’Etrecmtion  -  Tactical  Movement 

•  The  company  OPORD  will  normally  specify  company  and  platoon  formations  and  techniques  of 
moYemenl. 

•  The  enwimander  should  position  his  dements  where  thq?  will  optimize  the  company’s  battle 
space  and  facilitate  execution  of  his  scheme  of  maneuver.  Platoon  leaders  have  the  responsibility  to 
recommend  a  different  formation  or  technique  of  movement  if  a  change  will  allow  the  platoon  to  more 
effectively  contribute  to  the  acconq>]ishment  of  the  conpany  mission  and  protection  of  the  force. 

•  If  no  fnrmatinn  or  technicjue  of  movement  is  ^'en  in  the  conpany  OPORD,  platoon  leaders  will  select 
the  one  that  will  make  die  most  efficient  use  of  their  battle  q>ace  and  will  best  stpport  the  conpany 
scheme  of  maneuver. 

While  moving,  platoons  use  terrain  to  provide  cover  and  concealment. 

Tediniques  of  Movement 

•  The  cnminaTidfir  selects  a  technique  of  movmnent  based  on  several  battlefield  factors: 

1 .  The  likelihood  of  enemy  contact. 

2.  The  availability  of  anodier  element  to  provide  overwatch  for  the  moving  element 

3.  The  terrain  over  which  the  moving  dement  will  pass. 

•  In  dose  terrain,  such  as  rolling  hiUs  or  countryside,  platoons  will  normalty  ovmratch  other 
platoons. 

•  In  restrictive  terrain,  such  as  mountains,  forests,  or  urban  areas,  a  tank  section  will  rdy  on  another 
tank  section  or  dismounted  infantry  to  overwatch  its  movement 

Movement  Formations 

•  The  conpany  commander  uses  formations  to: 

=>  Establish  the  rdationship  of  one  platoon  to  another  on  die  ground. 

=>  Allow  the  corrpany  to  place  firepower  where  it  is  needed  in  support  of  the  direct  fire  plan. 

Establish  responsibilities  for  sector  security  among  platoons. 

^  Facilitate  erecution  of  company  battle  drills  and  directed  COAs. 

=>  Alleviate  confusion,  and  increase  protection  and  speed. 

•  Formations  are  not  intended  to  be  rigid. 

•  Weapons  orientation  for  all  tanks  should  be  adjusted  to  ensure  optimum  security. 

Overwatch 

•  Overwatdi  is  die  tactical  task  in  which  an  element  observes  and  provides  direct  fire  support  for  a 
fiiendly  moving  element. 

•  Typically,  this  task  is  best  provided  by  the  tank  platoon.  However,  in  very  restricted  terrain 
infantry  may  be  required  to  overwatch  as  the  tank  platoon  moves  through  dose  terrain. 
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•  Situational  awareness  is  a  crucial  factor  in  all  overwatch  missions.  The  objective  is  to  prevent  the 
enemy  &om  suipiising  and  engaging  die  moving  unit 

•  The  overwatch  dement  must  maintain  communication  with  the  moving  force  and  provide  eariy 
warning  of  enemy  elemaits  diat  could  affect  die  moving  force.  If  also  scans  gaps  and  dead  space 
within  the  moving  demeat’s  formations. 


•  ff  the  overwatch  element  is  unable  to  scan  dead  space  and  engage  the  enemy,  it  must  alert  the  moving 
dement  of  the  lapse  in  covaage. 


•  The  overwatch  dement  must  he  able  to  support  the  moving  force  with  immediate  direct  and 
indirect  fires.  Altiiou^  METT-T  will  uMmatety  dictate  the  length  of  the  moving  dementis  bounds, 
the  maximum  lengdi  should,  in  general,  be  limited  to  one-third  of  the  maximum  effective  range  of 
tiie  overwatch  dementis  weapons  systems.  This  will  both  minimize  the  bounding  dementis 
exposure  to  enemy  fires  and  leave  the  overwatch  dement  with  greater  flexibility  to  engage  enemy 
forces.  In  severdy  restricted  terrain,  bounds  may  be  much  shorter  than  one-third  of  the  we^ons 
range. 


•  The  overwatch  dement  can  be  dther  stationary  or  on  the  move.  Figure  3- _ illustrates  what  to 

look  for  and  where  to  look  during  an  overwatch  missioTi 

•  Oyerwatch  dements  must  also  Tnarntaio  360-degree  observation  and  security  for  themselves. 


Tactical  Movement  Considerarinii.<i: 

•  Avoid  moving  directly  forward  ffom  an  overwatdi  position  or  BP. 

•  Stay  on  low  ground  as  much  as  possible. 

•  Scan  the  ground  for  disturbed  earth,  out  of  place  features,  and  surface-laid  mines. 

•  Remember:  Overwatch  dements  cannot  cover  all  of  a  moving  dement’s  gaps  and  dead  space. 

•  All  platoons  must  plan  actions  at  danger  areas. 
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On  hillcre^  (not  near  a  good  reference  point) 

Along  fende  and  tr^eBn^  _^^****  '  .  -  •  ■  — 

WHAT  TO  LOOK  AND  LISTEN  FOR: 

WHERE  TO  LOOK  (see  figure  above): 

TANKS 

•  Engine  noise,  track  datter. 

•  Exhaust  smoke. 

•  Antenna  masts. 

•  Engine,  suspension  heat  sources, 

•  Dust  and  reflechons. 

•  Firing  signature  (flash,  blast). 

•  Within  2,000  meters  of  moving  element 

•  Near  crests,  next  to  buildings,  in  tree  lines. 

AT6M 

•  Smoke  signature  of  missile  in  flight. 

•  Missile  controller  may  be  up  to  100  meters  from  the 
launch  site. 

•  Human  heat  sources. 

•  400  to  4,000  meters  from  moving  element 

•  May  be  launched  from  behind  hilltops 
and  ridge  lines. 

•  Roofs. 

OTHER  ANTITANK  WEAPONS 

•  Usually  well-camouflaged. 

•  Firing  signature, 

•  Hand-held  and  crew-served  weapon  systems. 

•  Human  heat  sources. 

•  Within  1 ,000  meters  of  moving  element 

♦  360^egree  observation  needed  to  protect  against  lank 
ambush  teams  using  hand-held  weapons.. 

♦  Two  or  more  may  be  employed  on  reverse  slopes, 
proteded  by  mines. 

•  Usually  on  a  flank. 

Figures- _ Overwatch Techniques 
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Section  V;  Execution  -  Actions  On  Contact 

In  botii  offeosive  and  defensive  operations,  contact  occurs  when  any  member  of  tiie  company 
observes  enemy  personnel  or  vehicles,  observes  or  receives  direct  or  indirert  fire,  or  encounters  any 
situation  that  requires  an  active  or  passive  response  to  the  enemy.  This  includes' rqoorts  of  enemy 
contact  thiou^  tire  chain  of  command  or  from  an  adjacent  friendly  dement  The  coitpany  mitiatRs  actions 
on  contact  when  it  recognizes  one  of  the  defined  contact  situations  or  on  order  from  hi^er  headquarters. 

The  conunander  should  use  the  planning  process  to  anticipate  the  actions  on  contact  die 
company  may  be  required  to  execute  based  on  the  enemy  srtuationL  The  corrq)any  can  then  rehearse  these 
potential  actions  during  the  prq)aration  phase  of  die  operatioiL 

The  commander’s  OPOKD  will  assist  the  subordinate  platoon  leaders  in  two  ways: 

1.  The  coimnander’s  scheme  of  maneuver  will  direct  the  platoon  leaders  in  plannmg 
how  to  kill  the  tenqilated  or  antic^ated  enemy  force.  The  sdieme  of  maneuver  will  define  die  roles  of  &e 
platoons,  to  include  the  tank  platoon,  in  maneuver  and  direct  fire  as  part  of  the  conqiany  plan. 

2.  The  coimnander’s  coordinating  instructions  should  specify  for  the  subordinate 
platoons  the  actions  on  contact  that,  based  on  the  size  and  activity  of  die  antic^ated  enemy  force,  are 
related  to  the  maneuver  plan.  These  specific  instructions  may  include: 

•  Engagement  criteria 

•  Bypass  criteiia 

•  Di^lacement  criteria 

•  E3q)ected  COAs 

The  Four  Steps  of  Actions  On  Contact 

The  following  four  steps  allow  die  conpany  commander  to  execute  actions  on  contact  using  a 
logical,  well-organized  dedsion-maldng  process: 

1.  Deploy  and  rqioit 

2.  Evaluate/develop  the  situation 

3.  Choose  a  course  of  action 

4.  Recommend/execute  a  course  of  action 

The  four-stq>  process  is  not  a  rigid,  lockstep  response  to  enemy  contact.  The  goal  is  to 
provide  an  orderly  framework  that  enables  the  company  and  its  platoons  to  survive  the  iuTtiat  contact, 
then  9ply  sound  decision-making  and  timely  actions  to  conplete  the  operatioiL 

Ideally,  the  company  will  acquire  tire  enmy  (visual  contact)  before  being  sighted  by  the 
enemy.  It  can  &en  initiate  physical  contact  on  its  own  terms  by  executing  the  designated  CO  A. 

Subordinate  platoons  must  react  instinctively  and  instantly  to  the  contact  Platoon  leaders 
must  decide  whether  to  execute  a  preplanned  battle  drill  or  CO  A  or  to  recommend  and  execute  an  ahemate 
drill  or  action 
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Step  #1:  Deploy  and  Report 


Events  that  occur  during  the  stq)  of  actions  on  contact  depend  in  great  measure  on  whether 

the  contact  is  expected  or  unm^ected.  Contact  situations  include  (but  are  not  limited  to)  die  following: 

•  Visual  contact  (fiiendly  elements  may  or  may  not  be  observed  by  the  enemy). 

•  Physical  contact  with  a  siperior,  inferior,  or  unknown  enemy. 

•  hidirect  fire  contact 

•  Contact  with  obstacles  of  enemy  or  unknown  raigia 

•  Contact  widi  enemy  or  unknown  aircraft 

•  Situations  involving  NBC  conditions 

•  Situations  involving  electronic  warfare  tactics  (such  as  jamming  interference,  and  imitative 
deception). 

Expected  Contact 

•  If  the  commander  eig>ects  contact,  he  win  already  have  deployed  the  company. 

•  If  the  company  is  alert  to  the  likely  presence  oftfae  enemy,  it  has  a  better  chance  of  establishing 
first  visual  contact  and  then  physical  contact  on  its  own  terms. 

•  In  a  worst-case  scenario,  a  platoon  may  be  engaged  by  a  previously  undetected  (but  ei^iected)  enemy 
element.  The  platoon  in  contact  would  conduct  a  battle  drill  for  its  own  survival  and  then  initiate 
actions  on  contact.  Most  critically  (for  die  tank  platoon),  if  the  contact  entails  enemy  antitank  fire, 
the  tanVg  return  fire  immediate^.  In  all  cases,  those  fired  ipon  alert  the  rest  of  the  platoon,  and  the 
platoon  leader  die  company  commander,  with  a  contact  report.  Reminder:  Identification  of 
ANY/ALL  AT  weapons  is  critical  information  for  the  tank  platoon  leader. 

Unexpected  Contact 

•  In  most  cases,  the  con^iany  will  make  unesperted  contact  with  the  aiemy  while  using  traveling  or 
traveling  overwatcL 

•  The  dement  in  contact  or,  if  necessary,  the  entire  company  may  have  to  deploy  using  battle  drills  to 
survive  the  rititial  contact. 

•  Battle  drills  are  not  a  substitute  for  planned  COAs;  rather,  they  buy  time  for  the  unit  in  contact, 
providing  a  framework  for  die  conpany  or  a  subordinate  platoon  to  later  develop  the  situation. 

•  Tank  platoons  can  be  eipected  to  perform  one  of  seven  battle  drills:  (Note:  Refer  to  the  discussion 
and  illustrations  of  the  platoon  battle  drills  in  Appendix  C). 

1.  Change  of  formation 

2.  Contact 

3.  Action 

4.  React  to  indirect  fire 

5.  React  to  air  attack 

6.  React  to  nuclear  attack 

7.  Read  to  chemical/biological  attack 

Whether  contact  is  eipected  or  unexpected,  this  step  concludes  with  the  unit  deployed,  the  enemy 

suppressed  or  destroyed,  and  a  contact  report  soit  to  battalion  headquarters. 


Stq)  #2:  Evaluate  and  devdop  the  situation 

While  the  con^any  is  dq)loying  and/or  executing  a  battle  drill,  die  commander  must  evaluate  the 
situation,  and,  as  necessary,  continue  to  maneuver  to  develop  it.  , 

The  cominander  quickly  gathers  as  much  information  as  possible,  eidier  visually  or  through 
reports  of  the  platoon(s)  in  contact 

He  analyzes  the  information  to  ddermine  critical  operational  considerations,  including  die 
following: 


•  The  size  of  the  enemy  elonent  and  whether  it  is  an  infaior  or  superior  force. 

•  The  location,  composition,  activity,  and  orientation  of  the  enemy  force. 

•  The  impact  of  obstacles  and  terrain. 

•  Enemy  capabilities  (egiedally  antiarmor  cjpability). 

•  Probaible  enemy  intentions. 

•  Friendly  situation  (location,  strength,  and  c^abilities). 

•  Possible  friendly  COAs  to  achieve  the  specified  end  state. 

An  inferior  force  is  defined  as  an  enemy  clement  that  the  company  ran  destroy  while 
remaining  postured  to  conduct  further  operations. 

A  superior  force  is  one  diat  can  be  destroyed  only  through  the  combined  effort  of  the 
company  and  battalion  or  brigade-levd  conoibat  and  CS  assets. 

Critical  to  die  commander’s  assessment  is  the  number  of  lethal  weapon  systems  ffie  enemy 
force  is  known  to  have,  cotpled  widi  their  current  activity.  This  includes: 

•  Antitank  weqionry 

•  Wire-guided  systems 

•  Automatic  weqions 

Enemy  activity  can  range  fiiom  an  entrenched  force  using  prqiared  fighting  positions  to  a  unit 
conducting  operations  widi  little  securi^. 

After  evaluating  the  situation,  the  commander  may  discover  that  he  does  not  have  mou^ 
information  to  determine  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  enen^^  force. 

To  make  this  determination,  he  must  further  develop  the  situation  in  accordance  with  the  battalion 
conunander’s  intent,  using  a  cornbination  of  the  following  techniques: 

•  Mounted  and/or  dismounted  maneuver 

•  Indirect  fire 

•  Reconnaissance  by  fire 

•  Dismounted  surveillance 


St^  #3:  Choose  and  Recommend  a  Course  of  Action 

Once  the  commander  develops  the  situation  and  determines  that  he  has  enough  mfoimation  to 
TnaVfi  a  decision,  he  selects  a  COA  that  both  meets  the  requirements  of  the  battalion  commander’s  intent 
and  is  within  the  company’s  c^abilMes. 

Nature  of  contact 

The  nature  of  contact  (ejipected  or  unospected)  may  have  a  significant  inpact  on  how  long  it 
takes  a  commander  to  develop,  sdect,  and  recommend  a  COA 

Unexpected  contact  may  complicate  the  commander’s  decision  process  if  the  company  has  to 
execute  actions  on  contact  at  both  the  company  and  platoon  levds  to  provide  him  with  enough  information 
to  make  the  dedsioit 

COA  Procedures 

The  conunander  has  several  rptions  in  how  he  goes  about  the  process  of  selecting  and 
recommending  a  course  of  action; 

•  Direct  the  coirpany  to  execute  the  original  plan. 

•  Based  on  the  situation,  issue  FRAGOs  to  refine  the  plan,  ensuring  it  sipports  die  original 
intent  and  that  of  the  battalion  commander. 

•  Based  on  known  information  in  reponse  to  an  unforeseen  enenry  or  battlefield  situation, 
report  the  situation  and  recommend  an  alternative  course  of  action. 

•  If  the  battlefield  picture  is  still  vague,  direct  the  company  or  a  platoon  to  execute  tactical 
maneuver  and  reconnaissance  by  fire  to  further  develrp  the  situatioiL 

Use  of  tactical  tasks 

During  the  execution  of  actions  on  contact,  the  conpany  commander  can  expect  to  perform 
conpany-levd  tactical  tasks. 

As  a  part  of  die  conpany,  die  tank  platoon  can  be  expected  to  execute  platoon-level  tactical  tasks. 
These  tastes  include  (and  are  addressed  with  conpany-levd  considerations  in  Section  VI  of  this  ch^ter); 

1.  Destroy  an  Inferior  Force 

2.  Attack  by  Fire 

3.  Overwatch/Srpportby  Fire 

4.  Assault 

5.  Bypass 

6.  Reconnaissance  by  Fire 

7.  Hasty  Occupation  of  a  Platoon  BP  (Hasty  Defense) 

8.  Hasty/In-Stride  Breach 

9.  aear  a  Danger  Area 

Stq>  #4:  Execute  a  COA 

In  diis  stqp,  the  company  executes  flie  appropriate  COA  This  wiQ  dfiier  be  a  continuation  of 
the  origh^al  plan  (if  no  change  is  necessary)  or  an  alternative  COA 


As  execution  continues,  more  information  will  become  available  to  the  commander.  Based  on 
the  emerging  details,  the  commander  may  have  to  alter  his  COA  during  execadoiL 

He  company  continues  to  execute  the  selected  or  refined  COA  until  it  accomplishes  the  original 
mission,  receives  a  FRAGO  firom  the  battalion  commander  changing  the  mission  or  COA,  or  is  ordered 
to  execute  consolidation  and  reorganization  on  the  objective. 


Examples  of  Actions  on  Contact 


•  The  following  examples  illustrate  Actions  on  Contact  for  two  potential  situations  involving  the 
conpany  and  its  tank  platoon. 

•  The  illustrations  are  organized  to  show  the  four-step  process  for  executing  Actions  on  Contact 
Actions  on  Contact  with  an  Anticipated  Inferior  Force 

•  Figures  3- _ throng  3- _ ^  show  Actions  on  Contact  when  the  company  has  encountered  an 

inferior  enemy  element,  and  the  tank  platoon  is  the  company’s  bounding  element. 


•  In  diis  case,  the  commander  and  tank  platoon  leader  have  anticipated  contact  with  such  a  force 
and  have  planned  for  Actions  on  Contact  by  inchiding  possible  CO  As  in  their  OPORDs  and/or 
rehearsals. 


Company  Actions/Options 

•  Continue  mission. 

•  Elect  to  bypass. 

•  Overwatch  the  maneuvering  tank  platoon;  support  by  fire. 

•  Leave  dismounted  security  element  with  tank  platoon  (if  bypass  dected). 

Tank  Platoon  Actions/Options 

•  Perform  Action  Drill. 

•  Develop  the  situation. 

•  Choose  aplatoon  course  of  action. 

•  If  ^propiiate,  execute  the  assault 

•  Beprepared  to  maneuver  only  section;  2d  section  continue  mission  with  conpany. 
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Figure  3- _ .  Actions  on  Contact  (continued). 
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F.  Platoon  leader  chooses  to  assatdt  (in  accordance 
with  .qoramander's  OPORD) 


G.  Platoon  leader  Informs  the  commander  and  orders 
(he  platoon  to  execute  the  assault 


H.  Platoon  assaults  and  destroys  BMP 


Figure  3- 


Actions  on  Contact  (continue^. 
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Actions  on  Contact  wifli  an  Unanticipated  Superior  Force 

Fisorss  3- _ through.  3-  ■  ,  show  Actions  on  Contact  when  the  company  unes^ectedly  encounters 

a  superior  enemy  force. 


A.  Section  receives  direct  fire 

and  Identifies  a  T-72 

B.  Section  reacts  by  returning  ' 

fire  and  sending  a  contact 
report 

C.  Platoon  leader  deploys 

platoon  by  ordering  an 
action  drill 


D.  One  section  suppresses 

tank  while  other  section 
uses  tactical  movement 
to  gain  positional  ' 
advantage 

E.  Platoon  leader/PSG 

sends  contact  report 
to  commander 


F.  Platoon  destroys 
tank 


Company  Actions/Outions 

•  Elect  to  bypass. 

•  Assault 

•  Overwatdi/si:Q}poit  the  tank  platoon  by  fire. 

•  Leave  dismounted  security  element  with  tank  platoon  0f  bypass  dected); 

Tank  Platoon  Actions/Options 

•  Make  initial  enemy  contact,  d^loy  mid  rsport 

•  Execute  battle  drill;  platoon  evaluates  the  drill  as  executed. 

•  Develop.the  situation  and  identify  the  st^erior  enemy  force. 

•  Choose  and  recommend  alternate  course  of  action  to  tiie  commander;  execute  new  course  of  action 


Section  VI:  Tactical  Tasks 


This  section  addresses  nine  doctrinal  tactical  tasks  that  the  tank  platoon  may  be  required  to 
.  execute  while  si5q)orting  the  infantry  coirpany.  These  con?)lemeiit  wariighting  actions  that  the  oompaay 
may  be  called  tpon  to  perform  in  battle  which  include  Hasty  Attack,  Deliberate  Attack,  Raids,  Ambushes, 
Spoiling  Attacks,  and  Counterattacks.  The  commander  may  direct  his  platoons  to  execute  these  collective 
tactical  tasks  as  part  of  the  coirpany’s  planned  scheme  of  maneuver.  He  should  cover  execution  of  the 
tasks  in  the  company  OPOKD.  In  addition,  the  tank  platoon  can  use  the  tactical  tasks  as  courses  of 
action  when  it  executes  Actions  on  Contact  (refer  to  the  discussion  in  Section  V). 

The  situations  used  in  this  section  to  describe  tactical  tasks  executed  by  the  tank  platoon  are 
examples  only.  They  will  not  be  ^licable  in  every  tactical  operation,  nor  are  th^  intended  to  prescribe 
any  spedfic  method  or  technique  that  tire  coirpany  must  use  in  achieving  the  pmpose  of  the  operatioiL 
Ultimately,  it  is  up  to  the  commander  on  the  ground  to  ^ply  the  piincples  discussed  here,  along  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  in  developing  the  ‘correct’  tactical  solution. 

Following  are  the  Tactical  Tasks  addressed  in  this  section: 

Tactical  Task  #1:  Destroy  an  Inferior  Force 

Tactical  Task  #2:  Attack  by  Fire 

Tactical  Task  #3:  Overwatch/Support  by  Fire 

Tactical  Task  #4:  Assault 

Tactical  Task  #5:  Bypass 

Tactical  Task  #6:  Reconnaissance  by  Fire 

Tactical  Task#?:  Hasty  Occupation  of  a  Platoon  BP  (Hasty  Defaise) 

Tactical  Task  #8:  Hasty/tn-Stride  Breach 
Tactical  Task  #9:  Qear  a  Danger  Area 
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Tactic^  Task  #1:  Destroy  an  Inferior  force . 

•  To  manitain  the  tempo  of  an  attack,  the  commands  order  his  tank  platoon  to  destroy  an 

inferiorforce,  based  either  on  his  original  plan  or  on  recommendation  of  the  tank  platoon  leader. 

•  The  tanir  platoon  leader  will  employ  maneuver  techniques  (fire  and  tactical  movement)  in 
executing  tiiis  task  or  course  of  action. 

•  When  tiie  tanV  platoon  comes  in  contact  -with  the  enemy,  the  platoon  leader  vriH  designate  one 
section  to  ovenvatch  or  support  by  fire  to  suppress  and/or  destroy  fiie  enemy  while  the  other 
section  moves. 

•  The  moving  element  will  use  appropriate  movement  techniques  as  wdl  as  covered  and  concealed 
routes  to  move  to  a  position  of  advantage  over  the  enemy.  This  position  may  offer  dominating  terrain 
that  allows  the  platoon  to  attack  enemy  portions  by  direct  fire,  or  it  may  provide  covered  routes  that 
enable  the  section  to  close  with  and  assault  the  enemy. 


•  Cross-talk  amoTig  in  the  company  and  the  sections  in  the  maneuvering  tank  platoon  is 

important  in  ensuring  mutual  support. 


•  After  destroying  the  inferior  force,  the  tank  platoon  positions  itself  where  it  can  most  effectively 

prepare  for  subsequent  actions.  Figure  3- _ illustrates  three  potential  rituations  in  which  tiie 

conqjany’s  tank  platoon  is  ordered  to  destroy  an  inferior  force. 


r 


Tank  Ratoon  identifies 
one  BMP  forward  of  a 
motorized  rifle  platoon 
The  commander  orders 
^e  platoon  to  destroy 
the  BMP  and  to  then 
occupy  an  SBF  position 
to  suppress  the  platoon. 

Tank  platoon  Identifies 
an  enemy  OP  (one  BMP 
with  dismounts).  The 
commander  orders 
destruction  of  the  OP 
and  plans  to  continue 
movement  south. 

Platoon  identifies 
enemy  tar^s 
conducting  refueling 
operations  with  no 
security.  The 
commander  orders 
the  platoon  to  execute 
an  attack  by  fire. 
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Scenarios  for  destruction  of  an  inferior  enemy  force. 


Remember  Tbe  tank  platoon  must 
be  prepared  to  continue  the  mission 
as  two  sections. 

Remember.  The  remainder  of  the 
infantry  con5)any  may  bypass, 
continue  to  overwatch  die 
maneuvering  tanks,  or  assault 

Consider  Leaving  a  dismounted 
security  element  with  the  tanks 
maneuvering  on  the  enany. 


Tactical  Task  #2:  Attack  by  Fire 

•  An  attack  by  fire  entails  the  employment  of  fires  to  destroy  the  enmy  from  a  dktaifrf  it  is  most 
commonly  conducted  when  the  misdbn  or  tactical  situation  does  not  dictate  or  svpport  occupation  of 
the  objective. 

•  It  is  usually  executed  by  the  supporting  element  in  the  offense;  during  defensive  operations,  it 
cotild  often  be  utilized  as  the  counterattack  option  for  the  tank  platoon  as  the  conmany’s  reserve 
force. 

•  The  commander  may  order  the  tank  platoon  to  execute  this  task,  other  as  i^edfied  in  his  nriginai 
plan  or  on  recommendation  of  die  tank  platoon  leader. 

•  The  purpose  is  to  destroy  the  enemy  using  long-range  fires  ftom  dominating  terrain  or  ncing 
standoff  of  the  main  gon. 

•  Planning  and  Preparation.  In  planning  and  preparing  for  this  task,  the  commander  should  consider 
the  following  actions: 

=>  Conduct  line  of  si^t  analysis  to  identify  die  most  favoraible  locations  for  atiark  by  fire 
positions. 

=>  Conduct  direct  and  indirect  fire  planning  and  integration.  Ibe  commander  or  platoon 
leaders  should  designate  TRPs  and  assign  sectors  of  fire. 

=>  Determine  triers  for  lifting  and  shifting  direct  and  indirect  fires. 

=>  Plan  and  rehearse  actions  on  contact  and  maneuver  to  attack  by  fire  positions. 

•  Execution.  This  task  b^ftis  with  the  establishment  of  blocking  positions  to  fix  the  enemy  force 
while  die  attack  by  fire  force  (tank  platoon)  maneuvers  to  its  attack  by  fire  position. 

=>  Both  elemoits  (blocking  and  attack  by  fire)  have  a  part  in  security  for  the  operatiouL  The 
attack  force  platoon  can  provide  its  own  security  by  using  die  piinc^les  of  maneuver  and/or 
enploying  screening  or  obscuring  smoke.  The  blocking  force  he^s  to  protect  die  aitark 
force  by  est^lishing  a  base  of  fire. 

=:>  The  attack  by  fire  may  be  conducted  wdl  beyond  the  direct  fire  range  of  the  blocking 
force  p]atoon(s).  It  may  not  be  possible  to  destroy  the  enemy  from  initial  positions.  The 
conpany  may  at  first  only  be  able  to  fix  or  attrit  the  enemy  at  extended  ranges.  Additional 
maneuver  would  then  be  required  to  close  with  the  eneny  and  complete  its  destructioxL 

•  Throughout  the  attack  by  fire  operation,  the  conpany  should  adhere  to  the  following  guidelines: 

Use  infantry  to  secure  ABF  positions  and  to  maintain  local  security. 

^  Maintain  communications  b^een  the  blocking  and  maneuver  platoons. 

=»  Maintain  360-degree  security. 

=>  Usemaneuverto  moveto  and  occupy  attack  by  fire  positions. 

=>  Execute  timdy,  decisive  actions  on  contact 

=>  Destroy  enemy  security  elements  protecting  the  targeted  force. 

=5«  Employ  fires  to  attrit,  or  destroy  die  enemy  force. 

•  Figures  3- _ ^Aand3- _ illustrate  attack  by  fire  situations. 
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Tactical  Task  #3:  Ovematdi/Suppoxt  by  Kre 

•  Si5)port  by  fire  is  the  tactical  task  in  which  a  manaiver  element  platoon)  moves  to  a  position  on  the 
battlefield  from  whidh  it  can  observe  the  enemy  and  engage  him  with  direct  fire.  This  si5>port  sets 
the  conditions  that  allow  the  moving  (si5)ported)  platoons  to  engage  and  destroy  the  enemy. 

•  The  maneuver  element  does  not,  by  itself,  attempt  to  capture  enemy  forces  or  terrain. 

•  The  purpose  of  the  support  by  fire  task  is  to  observe  the  area  of  operations  and  provide  direct  long- 
range  and  indirect  fire  support  for  anotherplatoon  in  the  con5)any.  The  piimaiy  objective  is  to 
prevent  an  enemy  force  from  engaging  the  protected  platoon. 

•  St^port  by  fire  normally  entails  maneuvering  to  a  position  and  suppressing  a  ^ecific  enemy 
force,  such  as  while  protecting  a  breach  or  assault  force.  The  techniques  involved  in  ocoqiying  an 
overwatch  or  support  by  fire  position  and  in  controlling  fires  are  similar  to  those  for  an  attack  by  fire. 

•  Planning  and  Preparation.  M  planning  and  prq)aring  for  this  task,  the  coimnander  should  consider 
the  following  actions  (Note  the  similarity  with  the  considerations  for  the  attack  by  fire  task): 

=>  Conduct  line  of  sight  analysis  to  identify  the  most  fevor^le  locations  for  conducting  support  by 
fire. 

Conduct  direct  and  indirect  fire  planning  and  integration.  The  commander  or  platoon  leaders 
should  designate  TRPs  and  assign  sectors  of  fire. 

=>  Determine  triggers  for  lifting  and  shifting  direct  and  indirect  fires. 

Plan  and  rehearse  actions  on  contact  and  maneuver  to  support  by  fire  positions. 

=>  Plan  for  large  Class  V  e3q)enditures,  especially  machinegun  ammunition. 

•  Execution.  Situation  awareness  is  crucial  in  all  stpport  by  fire  operations.  Throughout  the  support 
by  fire  operations,  the  company  should  adhere  to  the  following  guidelines: 

=>  Maintain  communications  with  the  moving  platooiL  This  is  an  espedally  critical  force 
protection/anti-ftatricide  measure. 

=>  Beprq)ared  to  support  the  moving  platoon  with  direct  and  indirect  fires. 

Scan  the  area  of  operation.  Prepare  to  acquire,  lock  on  to,  and  destroy  any  dement  that 
threatens  the  moving  platoon. 

=>  Be  patient.  Enemy  dements  may  be  under  cover  or  in  prepared  positions.  Wait  for  them  to 
expose  themselves. 

Maintain  360-security. 

=>  Be  ready  to  lift  or  shift  fires  when  masked  by  the  moving  force. 

=>  Use  tank  cannons  to  kill  exposed  enemy  vehicles. 

=>  Employ  machinegun  fire  to  lay  a  base  of  sustained  fire  to  keep  the  enemy  fixed  and/or 
sippressed  in  his  ‘holes.  ’ 

=>  Prevent  the  enemy  from  employing  accurate  direct  fires  against  the  moving  platooiL 


Figure  3- _ illustrates  a  support  by  fire  iu  support  of  an  assault 


Tactical  Task  #4:  Assault 

•  The  assault  is  a  con^plex  tactical  task  that  entails  closure  with  the  enemy,  under  fire  of  his  weapons, 
to  the  point  that  the  assaulting  force  gains  positional  advantage  over  or  destroys  the  enemy, 

•  The  company  may  be  required  to  assault  prepared  or  unprepared  enemy  positions  from  ealher  an 
offensive  or  defensive  posture. 

•  Examples  of  situations  that  would  require  the  company  or  its  platoons  to  assault  include  the  following: 

=>  A  platoon  assault  to  secure  the  far  side  of  an  obstacle  as  part  of  a  conpany  breach. 

=>  A  company  assault  to  penetrate  an  enemy  MBA  defense  as  part  of  a  battalion  deliberate 
attack. 

=>  A  company  assault  to  complete  the  destruction  of  a  defending  enemy  as  part  of  a  battalion 
attack. 

=>  A  company  or  platoon  assault  to  destroy  enemy  security  elements  (such  as  ambnch 
positions,  CSOPs,  or  OPs)  as  part  of  a  battalion  attack. 

=>  A  company  or  platoon  assault  to  destroy  an  ambush  element  (for  exanple,  this  could 
occur  in  reponse  to  a  near  ambush  during  a  tactical  road  march). 

=>  A  company  or  platoon  ambush  to  destroy  an  attacking  element  as  part  of  a  counterattack 
or  movement  to  contact 

Planning  and  Preparation.  There  are  many  dangers  in  an  assault.  Enemy  fires,  a  rpidly  changing 
environment,  and  the  requirement  to  execute  the  assault  on  short  notice  may  all  be  involved.  The 
commander  and  his  subordinate  leaders  should  include  the  foUowing  considerations  in  thdr  planning  and 
preparation  for  the  assault  operation. 

Enemy  situation. 

•  The  process  of  developing  a  clear  and  current  picture  of  the  enemy  situation  is  the  same  in  an 
assault  as  for  other  tactical  operations. 

•  The  commander  may  have  to  rdy  heavily  on  reports  from  other  units  in  contact  plus  his  own 
development  of  the  situation. 

•  Clear^  concise  FRAGOs  are  critical  to  e?q)lam  the  enemy  situation  to  subordinates. 

•  The  commander  and  subordinate  leaders  must  be  prepared  to  make  necessary  adjustments  to  the 
scheme  of  maneuver  based  on  the  available  Moimadon.  Plans  must  be  adapted  to  defeat  the 
enemy  to  be  faced  on  the  ground  and  not  the  enemy  depicted  on  a  SITTEMP  that  no  longer 
applies. 

Maneuver. 

•  Assault  entails  closure  with  the  enemy  to  gain  positional  advantage  over  biTn  and,  ultimately,  to 
destroy  him. 

•  Closure  may  require  the  company  to  conduct  dismounted,  mounted  or  a  combination  of 
maneuvers  to  assume  the  advantage.  Inherent  in  this  consideration  are  the  inherent  movement 
c^abilities  of  the  infantry  and  tank  platoons. 

•  A  mounted  assault,  by  the  tank  platoon,  maximizes  the  protection  of  the  company’s  dismounted 
infantry  platoons. 

•  Factors  influencing  the  commander’s  decision  include: 

=>  The  company’s  task  and  purpose.  If  directed  to  clear  or  seize  an  objective  area,  and  the 
CTiemy  has  dismounted  positions,  it  is  likely  that  the  con5)any ’s  assault  will  entail  both 
mounted  and  dismounted  maneuver. 

Trafficability  of  the  objective  area.  If  all  or  part  of  the  objective  area  is  not  traflacable  by 
the  con5)any’s  tank  platoon,  the  commander  must  consider  a  dismounted  assault  He  must 
assess  both  existing  obstacles  (severely  restrictive  terrain)  and  reinforcing  obstacles  (such  as 
minefields  or  entrenchments). 


^  Enemy  antitank  c^abflMes.  The  presence  of  antitank  assets  on  or  around  the  obj  ective  * 
puts  the  con^>any’s  tank  platoon  at  risk.  He  preferred  COA  is  to  neutralize  these  elements 
with  sigipressive  and/or  killing  fires.  Knot  possible,  a  dismounted  assault  may  be  required  to 
eliminate  diese  threats  (or  made  in  ooqunction  with  a  mounted  assault). 

^  Effectiveness  of  mounted  direct  and  indirect  fires.  Shouldthetankplatoonnotbeableto 
effectivdy  suppress  or  destroy  the  eneny,  the  con5)any  may  have  to  assault  dismounted  and 
conduct  a  belowground  fi^t 

Fire  Support. 

•  Smoke  can  isolate  the  eneny  force  and  prevent  him  fi-om  effectively  rq)ositioning  or  rdnfordng  his 
positions. 

•  Suppressive  fires  can  fix  adjacent  or  reserve  elements,  hindering  their  ability  to  rq)osition  or 
rei^orce. 

Mobility  and  Survivability 

•  Conduct  of  an  assault  breach  is  a  high-frequency  task  for  the  covapwy  when  it  takes  part  in  an  assault 

of  prepared  enemy  positions.  - 

•  The  commander  must  determine  tf  a  mounted  or  dismounted  breach  is  possible,  based  on  METT-T . 

F.TPmfiftw  During  the  planning  and  preparation  phases,  tiie  commander  should  focus  on  die  tactical 
considoations  and  actions  tiiat  will  affect  execution  of  the  assault  The  following  comments  outline  these 
factors,  organized  roughly  in  dnonoldgical  order  as  they  will  occur  on  the  batdefield. 

1.  Set  the  conditions  for  the  assault  The  purpose  is  to  achieve  a  3-1  force  ratio  for  tiie  assaulting 
force.  This  is  normally  achieved  by  other  attrition  of  the  enony  on  the  objective  area,  or  isolation  of 
portions  of  the  objective  area. 

=>  Attrit  the  enony  force.  Enploy  CAS,  killing  artillery  or  mortar  fires,  or  killing  direct  fires 
from  support  by  fire  positions. 

=>  Isolate  the  enemy  or  objective  area. 

•  Use  screening  or  obscuring  smoke. 

•  Fix  adjacent  or  reserve  enemy  dements  with  direct  fires. 

2.  Suppress  tiie  enemy  on  the  objective.  The  siqpressing  force  normally  requires  at  least  a  1-1  force 
ratio  to  be  successful. 

3.  Conduct  actions  at  the  assault  position  or  PLD  (Note:  an  assault  position  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  PLD,  or  a  PLD  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  an  assault  position). 

=>  Verify  current  friendly  and  enemy  situations. 

^  Issue  FRAGOs/disseminate  information  to  the  lowest  levd. 
r»  Confirm  TRPs  and  direct  fire  responsibilities. 

=>  Position  artillery  observers. 

=>  Conduct  final  prepare-to-fire  chedrs. 

=>  Reorganize  to  compensate  for  combat  losses. 

4.  Conduct  the  assault  breach.  Conducted  with  considerations  made  eariier  concerning  mobility  and 
survivability. 

5.  Conduct  the  aboveground  fight 

Suppress  and  kill  die  enemy  on  die  objective  using  accurate  direct  fires. 

=>  Secure  the  objective  from  counterattack,  direct  fires,  and  indirect  fire  observers. 

=>  Employ  indirect  fires  (normally  mortars)  to  isolate  a  small  part  of  the  objective. 

=j>  Maneuveronthe  enemy;  force  him  to  fi^t  in  two  directions 
^  Rob  the  enemy  of  his  initiative  and  limit  his  tactical  options. 


6.  Conduct  the  belowground  fight 

=>  Establish  a  solid  base  of  filreyiith  the  tank  platoon. 

Consider  the  use  of  restrictive  fire  measures.  Remember  danger  areas  associated  with  the 
firing  of  the  tank  weapons  sterns. 

=>  Maintain  dose  coordination  between  the  tank  platoon/base  offire  element,  and  the 
dismounted  elements. 

=>  Focus  base  of  fire  on  die  destruction  of  kQ'  aboveground  structures  (espeddfy  CPs  and 
bunkers,  which  noimalfy  contain  crew-served  we^ons)  and  suppression  and  destruction  of 
enemy  vdiicles. 

=>  Maintain  dose  control  of  direct  fires.  Techniques  include; 

•  Flags  on  antennas  of  the  dismounted  elements’  radios  to  tniHc  forward  progress. 

•  Panels  to  mark  cleared  bunkers. 

•  Visual  signals  to  indicate  whmi  to  lift/shift  fires. 

7.  Combined  effects. 

•  Once  the  dismounted  infimtiy  enters  the  trendiline  or  fortifications,  the  enemy  is  faced  with  a 
dilemma 

•  Every  action  the  enemy  takes  to  avoid  direct  fire  fiom  die  tanks  places  him  back  in  posidon  to  face  the 
infantry  moving  down  die  trench  or  through  the  fortificatioiL  The  converse  is  true  in  the  event  the 
enemy  attenpts  to  avoid  the  infantry  -  diey  are  directly  ejposed  to  tank  fires. 

8.  Consolidation  and  Reorganization.  Please  see  Section  VII  of  this  chapter  for  a  discussion  of 
consolidation  and  reorganization. 


Objective 


S-virrs' 


Tactical  Task  #5:  Bypass 

•  The  company  may  bypass  an  enemy  force  or  obstacle  to  maiatain  the  momentum  of  the  attack. 
This  course  of  action  can  be  taken  against  either  an  inferior  or  superior  force. 

•  The  commander  must  designate  a  fixing  force  to  maintain  contact  with  the  enemy  and  assist  die 
remainder  of  the  conpany  during  the  bypass. 

•  The  bypassing  platoons  use  covered  and/or  concealed  routes  and,  if  possible,  moves  along  bypass 
routes  that  are  outside  the  enemy’s  direct  fire  range.  These  platoons  may  have  to  execute  contact  drills 
while  executing  flie  bypass. 

•  The  con5)any  can  employ  smoke  to  obscure  the  enemy  or  to  screen  the  bypassing  force’s 
movement 

•  Once  clear  of  the  enemy,  the  supporting  platoon  or  section  hands  the  enemy  over  to  another  force, 
breaks  contact,  and  rgoins  the  company.  Platoons  can  eii5>loy  tactical  movement  to  break  contact  and 
continue  the  mission;  they  may  also  request  sipporting  direct  and  indirect  fires  and  smoke  to  sippress 
and  obscure  the  enemy. 

•  See  Figures  3- _ K  and  3- _ B  for  an  exaiq)le  bypass. 


Tactical  Task  #6:  Reconnaissance  by  Fire 

•  The  objective  of  recomiaissance  by  fire  is  to  gain  tactical  information  by  pladng  fires  on  suspected 
enemy  posMons,  causing  the  enemy  to  disclose  his  presence  by  movement  or  return  of  fire. 

•  The  commander  will  direct  platoon(s)  to  execute  reconnaissance  by  fire  when  enemy  contact  is 
ejqpected  or  when  contact  has  occurred  but  die  enemy  situation  is  vague. 

•  This  task  is  normally  conducted  at  platoon  levd  during  actions  on  contact  as  the  commander  is 
trying  to  develop  the  situatioiL 

•  When  the  tank  platoon  is  conducting  reconnaissance  by  fire,  it  conducts  tactical  movement,  occupying 
successive  overwatch  positions  until  it  makes  contact  with  the  enemy  or  reaches  the  objective. 

•  The  platoon  conducting  reconnaissance  by  fire  should  pay  particular  attention  to  key  terrain  that 
dominates  danger  areas,  on  built-up  areas  that  dominate  the  surrounding  terrain,  and  on  uncleared 
wooded  areas. 


Key:  A  disc^lined  eaemy  force  may  not  retam  fire  or  move  if  it  detennines  diaf  the  pattern  or  type  of 
fiiendly  fires  are  nonleth^ 


Tactical  Task  #7:  Hasty  Occupation  of  a  Platoon  BP  (Defense) 

•  Subordinate  platoons  may  use  this  task  if  fixed  or  suppressed  by  enen^  fire  to  the  point  where  they 
no  longer  have  the  aibility  to  move  forward  or  bypass. 

•  Platoons  m^  also  conduct  a  hasty  occupation  of  a  platoon  BP  (defense)  when  the  enemy  executes 
a  hasty  attack. 

•  One  of  the  company's  platoons  maintains  contact  or  fixes  the  enemy  in  place  until  additional 
combat  dements  anive  oruntil  ordered  to  move. 

•  Should  the  commander  order  an  infantry  platoon  to  execute  the  hasty  occc5)ation  of  a  platoon  BP,  he 
can  then  utilize  the  tank  platoon  to  maneuver  and  continue  to  devdop  the  situation. 

•  Refer  to  Figure  3- _ for  an  illustration  of  an  infantry  platoon’s  hasty  occupation  of  a  platoon  BP, 

with  maneuver  by  the  tank  platoon  to  develop  the  situatioiL 


3-5? 


3-nU9a. 


Figure  3- _ Mantij’^  platoon  hasty  occopation  of  a  platoon  BP;  maneuver  by  tiie  tank  platoon  to 

develop  the  situatiorL 


Tactical  Task  #8:  Hasty/In-Stride  Breacb 

•  When  contact  widi  enemy  obstacles  is  ejected,  the  commander  and  subordinate  platoon  leaders  must 
plan  and  rehearse  actions  at  obstades. 

•  All  platoons  must  know  how  to  accomplish  eariy  detection  of  both  antidpated  and  unexpected 
obstades  and  how  to  react  instinctivdy  when  contact  is  made. 

•  The  conpany’s  tank  platoon  has  only  limited  ability  to  deal  independently  with  an  obstade  or 
restriction. 

•  If  equpped  wifli  a  mine  plow,  the  tank  platoon  can  create  track-width  lanes  through  most  wire, 
mines,  and  other  reinfordng  obstades. 

•  The  tank  platoon  cannot  internally  accomplish  all  of  the  SOSR  elements  of  the  breach  (Suppress 
the  enenay;  Obscure  the  breach;  create  the  lane  and  Secure  the  far  side;  Reduce  the  obstacle).  Refer 
to  the  discussion  of  breaching  operations,  including  SOSR  procedures,  iu  Chapter  5. 

•  When  platoons  encounter  an  uneapected  obstacle,  they  must  assume  that  the  enemy  is  covering  the 
obstade  with  observation  and  fire.  They  must: 

1.  Immediatdy  sedc  cover  and  establish  an  overwatch.  Scan  for  enemy  in  and  around  the 
obstacle  and  on  dominant  terrain  adjacent  to  the  obstade. 

2.  Attempt  to  locate  a  bypass. 

3 .  Determine  the  dimensions  of  the  obstacle  and  rqport 

•  K<»v  point-  Tt  in  critical  that  the  tank  platoon  remain  under  cover  if  they  are  the  platoon  evaluating  d>e 
citnarinTi  Thft  platoon  must  NEVER  attempt  to  approach  flie  obstacle  or  breach  area  without  first 
Irillinff  nrnbsmring  enemy  elements  overwatching dte  obstacle. 

•  The  commander  should  employ  infantry  to  reconnoiter  the  obstade;  the  tank  platoon  is  ideally 
suited  to  provide  overwatch 

•  If  reconnaissance  determines  a  bypass  route,  the  conunander  may  order  die  cotrpany  to  execute  a 
bypass  as  tbe  prefened  course  of  actiort 

•  If  a  bypass  is  not  possible,  the  commander  may  order  a  breaching  operation,  with  the  tank  platoon 
executing  a  hasty  breach  (within  tiieir  c^abilities)  or  supporting  a  deliberate  breach.  Infantry  can  also 
hel^  the  tank  platoon  by  finding  and  breaching  or  marking  anti-tank  obstacles. 


S  -  Infantry  SUPPRESS  enemy  force.  (Reminder.  Do  not  forget  indirect  fire  siq)pression  c^abiMes). 

O  -  Use  smoke  to  OBSCURE  raxen^  observation  of  tiie  breadb  site.  (Reminder  remeniber  wind 
direction). 

S  -  Infantry  SECURE  far  side  of  the  obstacle 

R  -  Tank  platoon  REDUCE  the  obstacle  (grating  hooks,  plows,  proof  with  roller) 


Tactical  Task  #9:  Qear  a  Danger  Area 

The  conq)aiiy  may  be  tasked  with  clearing  danger  areas  during  an  attack,  with  the  purpose  of 
facOitating  the  movement  of  the  remainder  of  the  battalion,  or  as  part  of  clearance  of  a  specific 
objective  area.  In  many  cases,  tiiiswiU  involve  working  in  restrictive  terrain.  Situations  in  which  the 
company  may  conduct  this  task  include  the  following: 

•  Clearance  of  a  defile.  This  includes  high  groxmd  surrounding  the  defile  and/or  choke  points 

within  the  defile.  (Figures- _ ). 

•  Qearanceof  a  heavily  wooded  area.  (Figures- _ ). 

•  Clearance  of  a  built-up  or  strip  area.  (Figures- _ ). 

•  Clearance  of  a  road,  trail,  or  other  narrow  corridor.  This  may  include  obstacles  or  other 
obstructions  on  the  actual  roadw^,  as  well  as  surrounding  wooded  and  built-up  areas. 

Terrain  Factors 


The  commander  most  take  several  inportant  tencam  considerations  into  account  in  planning  and 
executing  the  clearance  operation.  These  factors  include: 

•  Observation  and  fields  of  fire  favor  the  enemy.  The  company  must  neutralize  this 
advantage  to  be  successful.  Identify  dead  space.  Identify  mult5)le  support  by  fire  positions; 
these  srpport  a  conplex  scheme  of  maneuver  that  covers  the  conpany ’s  ^proach,  the  actual 
clearance  operation,  and  the  movement  bey^ond  the  danger  area 

•  Cover  and  concealment  are  normally  abundant  for  infantry  but  scarce  for  trail-hoimd 
tanks.  Ladcof  cover  leaves  tanks  vulnerable  to  ATOM  fires. 

Obstacles  will  influence  the  maneuver  of  any  tank  entering  tile  danger  area  Thenarrow 
corridors,  tails,  or  roads  associated  with  restrictive  terrain  canbe  easily  obstructed  with  wire, 
mines,  and  log  cribs. 

•  Key  terrain  may  include  areas  that  dominate  the  approaches  or  exits  for  the  danger 
area  as  well  as  any  terrain  tiiat  dominates  the  figbt  inside  the  defile,  wooded  area,  or  built-ip 
area. 

•  Avenues  of  approach  will  be  limited.  Consider  the  irrpact  of  canalization,  and  estimate  how 
much  time  will  be  required  to  dear  the  danger  area. 

Enemy  Situation 

Careful  analysis  of  the  enemy  situation  is  mandatory  in  any  clearance  operatiorL  The  evaluation 
should  include  the  following  actions: 

•  Determine  the  location  of  the  enemy’s  vehides,  key  weapons,  and  infantry  elements  in 
the  area  of  the  operatiort 

•  Identify  the  type  and  location  of  enemy  reserve  forces. 

•  Identify  the  type  and  location  of  enemy  OPs  and  or  CSOPs. 

•  Assess  the  impact  of  the  enemy’s  NBC  and/or  artillery  cspabilrties. 

Clearance  procedures 

Gearing  a  danger  area  is  both  time-consuming  and  resource  intensive.  During  the  planning 
process,  the  commander  evaluates  the  tactical  requirements,  resources,  and  other  considerations  for  each  of 
the  three  phases  of  the  operation: 

1.  Approach 


2.  Clear 


3.  Secure 


Phase  1:  Approach 

The  s^roach  phase  focuses  on  moving  combat  power  into  the  danger  area  and  postoring  it  to 
begin  the  clearance  operation.  The  commander  should  take  die  following  acdons: 

•  Establish  support  by  fire  positions  with  the  tank  platoon.  Destroy  or  siq^ress  any  known 
enemy  positions  to  allow  other  platoons  to  r^roadh  the  danger  area. 

•  Provide  additional  security  by  incorporating  indirect  si^^iressive  fires  and  obscuring  or 
soreening  smoke. 

•  Provide  support  by  fire  for  the  dismounted  platoons.  Be  prepared  to  cover  the  platoons  as 
thq^  enter  die  danger  area,  such  as  at  the  following: 

=>  High  ground  on  either  side  of  a  defile. 

Wooded  areas  on  dther  side  of  a  trail  or  road. 

=>  Buildings  on  erthCT  side  of  an  attack  route  in  a  built-tp  area 

•  Move  infantry  platoons  along  routes  that  provide  cover  and  concealment. 

The  ^roach  phase  ends  when  the  infantry  platoons  are  prepared  to  conduct  an  attack  or 
movement  to  contact. 

Phase  #2:  Clear 


The  clearance  phase  begins  as  die  dismounted  platoons  begin  their  attack  or  movement  to  contact 
in  and  around  the  danger  area.  Exanqiles  of  this  movement  include: 

•  On  both  sides  of  a  defile,  either  along  the  ridge  lines  or  high  along  die  walls  of  the  defile. 

•  Along  die  woodlines  parallel  to  a  road  or  trail 

•  Around  and  between  buildings  on  either  side  of  die  roadway  in  a  built-t^  area 

The  following  actions  and  consideiadons  are  ^plicable  for  the  clearance  phase  in  a  heavily 
wooded  area: 


•  The  dismounted  platoons  conduct  clearance  operations  with  siqyport  fiom  the  tank  platooiL 
The  tanks  provide  a  base  of  fire  as  the  infantry  clears  an  area.  The  dismounts  stop  at 
designated  point  or  terrain  feature  where  obsovation  is  affected.  They  dien  provide  abase  of 
fire  to  allow  the  tanks  to  bound  to  new  support  by  fire  position.  The  cycle  continues  until  the 
entire  area  has  been  cleared. 

•  The  tank  platoon  is  very  ^ective  in  destroying  bunkers  and  other  fortified  positions.  They 
can  also  neutralize  and/or  penetrate  ground-levd  floors  in  buildings,  providing  the  infantry 
with  access  and  support  in  these  danger  areas.  NOTE:  Caution  must  be  made  in  having  tanks 
penetrate  ground-level  floors  in  buildings  which  have  basements. 

•  '^fithin  restrictive  areas,  the  tank  platoon  should  be  brought  forward  only  to  accon^lish 
qiecific  missions  that  are  within  thdr  c^abilities.  Factors  which  may  limit  die  usefulness  of 
tanks  in  clearance  operations  include: 

=>  Short  engagement  ranges. 

=>  Limitations  in  elevating  the  main  gun.  The  tank’s  main  gun  can  only  elevate  to +20 
degrees. 

=>  The  significant  blind  ^ots  associated  with  targets  above  the  tank. 

•  Direct  fire  plans  should  cover  re^onsibilrty  for  bodi  horizontal  and  vertical  observation  of 
fire. 

•  Dismounted  platoons  should  clear  a  defile  from  die  top  down  and  should  be  oriented  on 
objectives  on  the  far  side  of  the  defile. 


If  tasif  organized  widi  the  conq)an7,  dismounted  engineers  with  manual  breaching  c^abdi^ 
should  move  with  the  infantry. 


Phase  #3:  Secure 

llie  oonq)any  must  secure  the  far  side  of  the  defile,  built-iq)  area,  or  wooded  area  undl  the 
battalion  moves  for^rard  to  pidc  iq)  the  fi^t  beyond  the  restrictive  terrain.  If  the  restrictive  terrain  is  large, 
the  company  may  be  directed  to  assist  the  pass^e  of  another  company  forward  to  continue  the 
clearance  operation.  In  conqileting  the  clearance  operation,  the  conqtany  must  be  prqiared  to: 

•  Move  tanks  to  establish  support  by  fire  positions  on  the  far  side  of  the  danger  area. 

•  Conduct  support  by  fire  to  protect  die  deployment  of  die  follow-on  force  that  is  assuming 
the  figiht  or  to  destroy  or  sippress  any  enenqr  dements  that  threaten  the  battalion  as  it  exits 
the  restrictive  terraiiL 

•  Defeat  any  counterattacks. 

•  Protect  the  obstacle  reduction  effort. 

•  Maintain  observation  beyond  the  danger  area. 

•  Integrate  indirect  fires  as  necessary. 


1.  Tank  platoon  provides  SBF  for  advance  of  infantry  to  PL  FRANK. 

2.  Infantry  maneuvers  toward  PL  FRANK  and  secures  OBJs  11  and  21. 

3.  Tank  platoon  bounds  forward  to  new  SBF  position,  withbase  of  fire  provided  by  infantry  on  OBJs  11 
and  21. 

4.  Infantry  maneuvers  toward  PL  PAUL  and  secures  OBJs  12  and  22,  overwatched  by  tankplatooiL 

Figure  3- _ Cotapsny  conducts  clearance  (^eration  in  a  heavily  wooded  area. 


1.  Infantry  has  convicted  clearance  of  strip  area. 

2.  Tank  platoon  moves  to  far  side  of  sti^  area. 

Figure  3- _ Conpany  secures  the  far  side  of  a  strp  area. 


Sectinn  Vll:  Execotion  -  Consolidation  and  Reorganization 


The  company  ©cecutes  consolidation  and  reorganization  on  the  objective  to  ensure  tibat  it  is 
prepared  to  destroy  an  enemy  counterattadk  or  is  prepared  to  resume  the  attack  as  soon  as  possible. 

Consolidation 

Consolidation  consists  of  actions  taken  to  secure  the  objective  and  defend  against  an  enemy 
counterattack.  The  command©:  must  use  the  troop-leading  process  to  plan  and  prepare  for  diis  phase  of 
the  operation.  He 'wiU  designate  platoon  positions  and  weapons  orientations.  The  goal  for  the  tank 
platoon  must  be  to  occupy  hull-down  positions.  He  will  aasure  the  con5)any  is  prepared  to  conduct  the 
following  actions: 

•  Execution  of  main  effort  and  reserve. 

•  Prqpare  for  and  assist  the  passage  of  follow-on  forces. 

•  Eliminate  enemy  resistance  on  the  objective. 

•  Establish  security  beyond  the  objective  by  securing  areas  that  may  be  the  source  of  enemy 
direct  fires  or  artillery  observation 

•  Establish  additional  security  measures  such  as  OPs  and  patrols. 

•  Continue  to  improve  security. 

•  Protect  the  obstacle  reduction  effort. 

•  Eroployment  of  the  tank  platoon  in  a  blocking  or  counterattack  role. 

•  Positioning  the  tank  platoon  to  overwatch  the  infantry  platoons. 

Reorganization 

Reorganization  is  the  process  of  preparing  for  continued  fighting.  It  is  nonnalfy  conducted 
concurrently  with  consolidatiorL  The  commander  must  ensure  the  corrpany  is  prqpared  to  take  tire 
following  actions; 

•  Report  the  situation 

•  Provide  essential  medical  treatment  and  evacuate  casualties. 

•  Secure  EPWs. 

•  Cross-level  personnel  and  adjust  tatic  organization  as  required. 

•  Conduct  resupply  operations,  induding  rearming  and  refuding. 

•  Redistribute  ammunition. 

•  Conduct  required  maintenance. 


Chapter  4:  Defensive  Operations 


Defi^isive  tedmiques  are  integrated  in  virtually  all  ppontions.  Th^  are  used  to  accomplish  a 
variety  of  tasks.  Military  forces  defend  until  they  gain  sufficient  strength  to  attadc.  AdditionaUy, 
defensive  operations  are  tmdertaken  to  gain  time,  to  hold  key  terrain,  to  preoccupy  die  enemy  in  one  area 
so  ffiendly  forces  can  attacic  elsewhere,  and  to  erode  enemy  resources  at  a  r^id  rate  while  reinforcing 
friendly  operations.  Though  the  outcome  of  decisive  coihbat  derives  from  offensive  action,  commanders 
often  ^d  that  it  is  necessary,  even  advisable,  to  defend.  Once  die  choice  has  been  made  to  defend, 
(ximmanders  must  set  die  conditions  for  the  defense  in  a  way  that  allows  ffiendly  forces  to  withstand  and 
hold  the  enemy  while  preparing  to  seize  the  initiative  and  return  to  die  offense. 


Section  I: 

Fundamentals  of  the  Defense 

H; 

Planning 

m: 

Preparation 

IV: 

Execution 

Section  1;  Fundamentals  of  the  Defoise 
Purposes  of  the  Defense 

The  immediate  purposes  of  aU  defensive  operations  are  to  defeat  an  enoaoty  attack  and  gain 
the  initiative  for  offensive  operations.  The  company  may  also  conduct  the  defense  to  achieve  one  or 
more  of  the  following  purposes; 

•  Defeat  an  enemy  attacdc. 

•  Gain  time. 

•  Concenttate  forces  elsewhere. 

•  Control  key  or  decisive  terrain. 

•  Suppress  and/or  destroy  enemy  forces  brfore  launching  offensive  operations. 

•  Retain  k^  terrain  or  facilities. 

Characteristics  of  the  Defense 

FM  100-5  describes  several  diaracteristics  of  an  effective  defense: 

•  Preparation  . 

•  Security 

•  Disruption 

•  Mass  and  concentration 

•  Flexibility 

To  optimize  these  characteristics  in  the  defense,  the  conpany  commander  should  consider  the 
following  aqiects  of  these  factors; 

-  Preparation 

•  Time  management  is  the  critical  element  affecting  preparation.  This  begins  with  the  recept  of 
the  WO,  OPORD,  or  FRAGO.  The  defender  arrives  in  the  battle  area  bdfore  the  attacker  does. 
Use  the  time,  and  ^propriate  troop-leading  procedures,  wisely. 

•  Reconnaissance  of  engagement  areas,  BPs,  di^lacement  routes,  and  the  axis  for  possible 
counterattacks  are  e^ecdally  critical. 


Security 


•  Tte  company  defense  is  designed  to  provide  security;  security  plans  for  the  entire  company 
(throughout  all  phases  of  the  operation)  must  be  integrated. 

•  Early  warning  c^abilities,  potential  mounted  and  dismounted  avenues  of  ^)proach,  and  the 
positioning  of  early  warning  devices  and  LPs/OPs  to  coverthese  avenues  is  essential. 

-  Disruption,  Mass  and  Concentration 

•  The  commander  must  concentrate  combat  power  at  the  decisive  place  and  time, 

•  The  commander  must  plan  to  augment  his  direct  fire  plan  with  reinfordng  obstacles,  indirect 
fires,  counterattacks,  and  retention  of  key  terrain.  This  is  a  key  step  in  disrcpting  eaemy 
operations. 

•  The  commander  disrupts  enemy  synchronization  and  limits  enemy  flexibility  by  destroying 
enemy  command  and  control  vdiicles  and  reconnaissance  assets. 

•  Decqition  measures  will  further  disrupt  the  enemy  attack. 

•  Local  counterattacks  may  be  needed  to  mamtaiTi  the  integrity  of  the  defense. 

•  Mass  and  concentration  are  achieved  by  maximizing  die  number  of  we^ons  that  can  fire  into  an 
engagement  area,  while  optimizing  the  other  combat  systems  and  muh^liers  that  are  part  of  the 
commander’s  plan.  The  key  is  to  concentrate  combat  power  at  the  decisive  time  and  place. 
Special  focus  should  be  placed  on  tanks  in  the  tank  platoon  that  can  move  firom  primary  positions 
to  alternate  and  siqjplementaiy  positions  to  concentrate  fires  on  the  enemy. 

-  Flexibility 

•  Tactical  flexibility  stems  from  detailed  planning,  sound  preparation  and  effective  battle 
command. 

•  The  commander  has  a  variety  of  tools  to  enhance  his  con:5)any ’s  flexibility: 

=>  A  detailed  estimate. 

=>  Thorou^  understanding  of  the  battalion  commander’s  intent  and  his  company's  purpose. 
=>  Aggressive  R&S  efforts. 

=>  Organization  in  depth  and  retention  or  reconstitution  of  a  reserve  (when  ^plicable) 

•  The  commander  adds  further  flexibility  to  his  defensive  plan  by  addressing  all  possible 
contingencies: 

=>  Planning  for  alternate,  si5)plementary,  and  successive  positions. 

=x>  Designing  counterattack  plans  linked  to  potential  enemy  actions. 

•  Key  to  flexibilily :  SEE  TBDE  BATTLEFIELD,  through  your  own  eyes,  and  through  timely, 
accurate  reporting. 


Role  of  the  Tank  Platoon 


Tank  platoons  participate  in  the  company  defense  by  perfonning  one  or  more  of  tiie  following 
Iterations: 

•  Partictation  in  the  connterreconnaissance/securily  effort 

•  Defend  a  BP 

•  Displace 

•  Counterattack 

•  Reserve 

When  defending  a  BP,  the  platoon  m^  be  tasked  to: 

•  Destroy,  block,  or  canalize  enemy  forces 

•  Retain  terrain 

•  Displace  to  ocaty  subsequent  BPs 

hi  the  counterattack  or  reserve  mission,  the  tank  platoon: 

•  Conducts  tacti^  movement  to  ocogiy  BPs  or  attack  by  fire  positions. 

•  Executes  hasty  attacks,  assaults  or  other  actions  based  on  the  commander’s  intent 

Remember:  Tank  platoons  should  be  trained  under  the  tank  platoon  leader’s  control  and 
made  an  integral  portion  of  the  company’s  defoise. 


Section  11:  Planning 


-  The  planning  phase  of  a  defensive  operation  is  a  conlhmons  process  that  begins  when  the 
company  commander  recdves  the  battalion  order  (WO,  FRAGO,  or  OPORD).  It  ends  when  the 
commander  issues  his  own  OPORD  or  FRAGO, 

-  Planning  will  continiie  into  the  preparation  phase  as  the  commander  gains  more 
information  throng  the  high^  headquarters  plan  plus  further  reconnaissance  and  rehearsals, 

-  Reconnaissance  and  efficient  time  management  daring  the  planning  phase  are  keys  to  a 
successful ,  coordinated  con5)airy  defense. 

-  Whether  time  permits  a  thorou^  ground  reconnaissance  or  only  a  quick  m^  reconnaissance,  IT 
IS  CRmCAL  THAT  THE  COMPANY  COMMANDER  IDENTIFY  WHERE  HE  WANTS  TO 
KILL  The  enemy.  He  must  ensure  thatplatoon  leaders  are  Asohrtdy  clear  in  this  regard.  Platoon 
leaders  must  identify  con5)any  TRPs  that  define  the  company  engagement  area(s);  they  in  tnm  must 
identify  platoon  sectors  of  fire  and  tentative  platoon  BPs.  Planning  for  employment  of  the  tank  platoon 
should  include  potential  displacement  routes,  additional  positions,  and  counterattack  contingencies. 

-  The  commander  should  include  all  platoon  leaders,  the  XO,  the  FIST  and  the  ISG  in  his 
commander’s  reconnaissance.  Platoon  leaders  should  then  (situation  pennitting)  conduct  their  own 
reconnaissance.  For  the  tank  platoon,  this  reconnaissance  would  include  the  PSG  and  TCs.  Goal:  Issue  the 
OPORD,  or  as  a  minimum,  a  detailed  WO,  during  the  reqjective  ground  reconnaissance. 

-  During  the  commander’s  reconnaissance,  the  tank  platoon  leader  must  identify,  record  and 
mark  the  tentative  TRPs,  decision  points,  fighting  positions,  and  routes  he  tiiinks  the  platoon  will  use 
in  executing  the  defense.  It  is  critical  that  the  tank  platoon  leader  bring  sufficient  day  and  ni^t  marking 
materials  (engineer  stakes  and  tape,  chem  lights,  or  thermal  p^er). 

-  The  tank  platoon  leader  should  record  the  exact  (eight-digit  coordinate)  of  each  position  in 
the  platoon.  This  allows  him  to  provide  precise  locations  to  the  commander  and  platoon  during 
occapation4>rq)aration.  Additionally,  the  commander  must  ensure  the  tank  platoon  leader  knows  the 
location  of  all  other  positions  within  the  con5)any. 

-  As  in  the  offense,  it  is  in^oitant  that  the  commander  make  a  cardul  evaluation  of  the 
following  considerations  based  on  the  BOS& 

Intelligence 

-  Security  decisions  are  based  on  enemy  capabilities.  Suboidioate  platoons  use  OPs  to  provide 
early  warning  of  enemy  action.  Their  REDCON  status  and  other  OPSEC  prq)aiations  enable  them  to 
req)ond  in  a  timefy  fashioiL 

-  OPSEC  is  especially  critical  during  ground  reconnaissance.  Security  must  provided  for  the 
reconnaissance. 

-  The  commander  must  analyze  terrain  in  conjunction  with  his  knowledge  of  potential  enemy 
courses  of  action  to  identify  key  terrain  that  may  become  potential  enemy  objectives. 

*  Identification  of  mounted  and  dismounted  avenues  of  approach  and  probable  enemy 
formations/support  by  fire  positions  enables  the  commander  to  best  position  file  company’s  platoons. 
This  will  include  analysis  of  available  fidds  of  fire  and  observation.  Platoon  leaders  can  then  detenuine 
positions  (to  include  individual  tank  positions  in  the  tank  platoon)  which  best  allow  their  platoons  to  tnagg 
fires  into  the  con^pany  engagement  area. 


-  Subordinate  platoons  should  complete  reconnaissance  by  conducting  initial  coordination 
between  adjacent  platoons.  Ibis  will  establish  mutual  su^oit/coberence  and  coverage  of  dead  ^ace  in 
execution  of  the  defense,  infantry  platooiis  ^ould  understand  die  positioning  of  die  tank  platoon’s  tanks, 
in  addition  to  its  subsequent  movement  plans  during  the  operation. 


Intelligence  Considerations: 

•  Protect  the  conqiany-OPSEC  is  a  lifesaver! 

•  Analyze  terrain.  Maximize  the  capabilities  ofthe  infantry  and  tanks  to  best  defend. 


Command  and  Control  &  Manaiver 

-  The  commander  wfll  normally  determine  operational  considerations  sudh  as  OPSEC, 
occqiation  of  firing  positions,  initiation  of  direct  fires,  primary  and  siqipl^entaiy  platoon  sectors  of  fire, 
and  disengagement  criteria. 

-  The  primary  concern  in  selecting  fighting  positions  for  the  tank  platoon  is  the  platoon’s 
ability  to  concoitrate  and  mass  lethal  fires  into  its  sectors  of  fire/engagement  areas.  The  tank  is  the 
commander’s  festest  tactical  asset  and  the  best  killer  of  enemy  armor. 

-  Depth  and  dispersion.  Di^ersing  positions  laterally  and  in  depth  heil^s  to  protect  the 
company  from  enemy  observation  and  fires.  ConpaiQr  and  platoon  positions  are  established  in  deptii; 
sufficient  maneuver  space  must  be  provided  in  the  tai^  platoon’s  positions  to  establish  in-deptii 
placement  of  tanks.  Tank  positions  riiould  be  100-250  meters  apart  based  on  METT-T.  Diversion  of 
tanlf  positions  reduces  vulnerability  of  tiie  tanks  to  enemy  fires,  however  it  also  increases  the  demands  for 
local  security  in  the  area  between  ihs  tanks.  The  commander  should  consider  co-locating  infantry  with  tire 
tank  platoon  to  assist  in  providing  this  local  security. 

-  Flank  positions.  Whaiever  possible,  primary  and  alternate  fighting  positions  should  allow 
engagement  of  the  enemy  in  the  flank  and  from  two  directions.  An  effective  flank  position  provides  the 
defender  with  a  larger  and  more  vulnerable  target  while  leaving  the  attacker  unsure  of  the  location  of  the 
defoise. 


-  Ideally,  the  corqpany’s  tank  platoon  will  occupy  hull-down  firing  positions  as  the  enemy 
crosses  the  direct  fire  tri^er  line.  The  trigger  line  should  optimize  we^on  standoff,  while  the  firing 
positions  and  the  platoon  leader’s  designated  firing  pattern  should  be  selected  to  create  the  qpportonr^  for 
flank  engagements. 

-  Primary  and  aheiuate  fighting  positions  for  the  tank  platoon  are  oriented  on  the  same  sectors 
of  fire.  Supplementary  fighting  positions  orient  on  different  sectors  of  fire.  Subsequent  BPs  are  those 
that  orient  on  sectors  of  fire  along  the  same  avenue  of  approach  as  the  primary/altemate  positions. 
Supplementary  BPs  are  oriented  on  sectors  of  fire  along  different  avenues  of  ^)proach. 

-  The  commander  should  plan  disengagement  criteria  and  devdop  a  resulting  disengagement 
plan.  Ibis  should  identify  a  break  point  and  provide  for  overwatch  between  platoons.  The  tank  platoon 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  internal  overwatch  if  it  is  not  provided  by  another  platoon.  This  plan  should 
designate: 

•  Disengagement  criteria. 

•  Routes  to  alternate,  scpplementary,  and  subsequent  fighting  positions  and  BPs. 

•  Direct  fire  svppression. 

•  Cover,  concealment  and  rdiearsals. 


•  Indirect  fires  and  smoke. 

•  Obstacle  integratioiL 


"  Tanks  also  provide  the  infantry  commander  a  great  system  for  counterreconaissance.  The 
coihbmation  of  mobility,  qpeed  and  ability  to  see  the  enemy  during  periods  of  limited  visibility  can  be  a 
tremendous  asset  during  defensive  operations.  Following  are  some  considerations: 


•  Plan  for  a  rearward  passage  of  lines  by  the  tanks. 

•  Plan  a  battle  position  for  the  tanks  to  occupy  whoi  they  return. 

•  Be  aware  tanks  will  have  to  run  thdr  engines  during  this  mission  (noise). 

•  Give  each  tank  section  an  infantry  squad  for  local  security.  Plan  on  them  returning  with 
tanks. 

•  Rehearse  this  drin.  At  a  minimum  make  each  tank  commander  walk  his  return  route  to  the 
batflepositioiL 

•  Clearly  mark  passage  lanes  through  obstacles,  and  have  a  designated  time  and  signal  for 
closing  obstacles. 

•  Plan  alternate  routes  for  tanks. 

•  Have  a  redundant,  rehearsed  commo  plan. 

•  Have  tank  main  guns  turned  towards  enemy  as  they  withdraw  from  counterrecon  positions. 


Command  and  Control  &  Maneuver  Consideration: 

A  common  mistake  made  by  commanders  is  to  give  the  tank  platoon  leader  responsibility  for  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  defensive  positions  -  and  then  never  ^checking  back’’  on  the  suitability 
of  the  final  positions  selected.  Give  the  tank  platoon  leader  the  responsibility  -  then  ensure  his  plan  is 
supportive  of  the  overall  company  mission. 


Fire  Support 

-  Although  most  fire  support  planning  is  done  by  die  congiany  FIST,  platoon  leaders  can,  if 
necessary,  provide  the  FIST  with  nominations  for  additional  targets  for  inclusion  in  tiie  battalion  fibre 
support  plan. 

-  Platoon  leaders  should  plan  and  request  artQlery  targets  on/at: 

•  Potential  avenues  of  approach. 

•  Choke  points  along  the  avenues  of  ^proach. 

•  Possible  enemy  support  by  fibre  positions. 

•  Obstacles. 

•  Dead  space  within  the  platoon  battle  qjace. 

-  Each  artillery  target  ^  the  tank  platoon’s  area)  should  have  a  decision  point  overwatched 
by  at  least  a  tank  crew  or  section.  The  decision  point  triggers  the  call  for  fire  on  a  target  to  ensure  that 
the  impact  of  the  rounds  coincides  with  the  enemy’s  anivaL  The  tank  platoon’s  laser  range  finders  or 
target-designation  c^abilities  (on  digitally  equ^ed  tanks)  enhance  its  effectiveness  in  triggering  artillay 
fires  using  decision  points. 


Mobility  and  Survivability 


-  The  company’s  survivability  effort  is  conducted  in  BPs  or  strongpoints  to  protect  vehicles, 
we^ons  systems,  and  dismounted  elements. 

•  The  defensive  effectiveness  (and  survivability)  of  tanks  is  greatly  improved  by  die  prqiaration 
of  dug-in  firing  positions. 

•  Tank  fighting  positions  are  constructed  widi  both  hull-down  firing  positions  and  turret- 
down  observation  positions.  Thebestisa“two-stq)”fi^itingposition.  In  addition,  the 
con^any  m^  use  engineer  blade  assets  to  dig  in  ammunition  prestocks  at  platoon  BPs  or  in 
indMdud  tank  fitting  positions. 

•  The  conqiany  commander  must  develop  a  plan  for  digging  in  the  company;  he  should  be 
prepared  for  the  arrival  of  engineer  assets  and  optimize  die  time  diey  are  available  to  die 
conpany.  THIS  MUST  INCLUDE  PRIORITIZATION  OF  THE  SURVIVABILITY 
EFFORT.  RfFftcrively  digging  in  a  tank  platoon  takes  time  and  diorougfa  planning.  Cover  and/or 
concealment  and  soil  conpo^on  must  considered.  Sites  to  be  avoided  include  those  where  the 
soil  is  ovedy  soft,  hard,  wet  or  rocky. 

•  The  tank  platoon  leader  will  further  plan  his  platoon’s  survivability  efforts.  His  plan  should 
specify  the  sequence  in  which  his  tanks  will  receive  the  digging  assets.  Whai  designating 
priorities,  he  considers  the  smrvivability  of  uninproved  positions  and  the  relative  inportance  of 
each  firing  position. 

The  engineer  leader  or  dozer  operator  can  estimate  how  much  time  it  win  take  to  improve/create 
firing  positions.  It  Can  take  a  trained  blade  operator  three  hours  to  prpare  an  individual  tank  “two-stp” 

fighting  positioiL  Figure  4- _ illostrates  the  “two-step”  position  and  lists  considerations  for  its 

construction  and  use. 

-  The  commander  must  ensure  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  intent  for  effective 
countermobility  planning  Platoon  leaders  must  know  the  commander’s  intent  for  each  planned  obstacle 
in  ?4<tifinn  to  tile  personnel  allocated  to  sipervise  or  assist  in  the  enplacement  of  the  obstacle. 

-  The  commander’s  intent  should  guide  the  emplacement  of  obstades  based  on  tire  following 
princples  and  diaracteristics: 

•  Obstacles  must  be  int^rated  with  and  ranforce  the  scheme  of  maneuver  and  the  direct  fire  plaiL 

•  Obstacles  should  be  integrated  with  existing  obstades. 

•  Obstacles  should  be  employed  in  depth  and  positioned  where  they  will  surprise  enemy  forces. 

•  Obstacles  should  be  covered  by  direct  and  indirect  fiires  at  all  times.  AN  OBSTACLE 
UNCOVERED  AND  UNWATCHED  IS  NOT  AN  OBSTACLE  AT  ALL. 

-  Obstacles  are  generally  used  to  disrupt,  turn,  fix,  and  block  the  enemy.  Figure  4- _ 

illustrates  considerations  for  obstade  enployment  m  relation  to  tank  platoon  BPs.  If  tiie  commander  does 
not  pedfy  an  intent  for  obstacles,  the  platoon  leader  should  analyze  the  situation  and  plan  hasty  or 
enpneer-enplaced  obstacles  to  meet  tiiese  puposes: 


Block  the  final  assault  of  an  enemy  force  to  the  front  of  the  platoon  (the  circled  ‘  1  ’  in  the  figure). 


•  Block  the  seams  betwem  tanks  (or  between  adjacent  platoons)  (the  drcled  ‘2’). 

•  Disrupt  enemy  forces  that  are  assaulting  on  the  fliwiks  of  the  platoon  (the  drcled  ‘3’). 

•  Shape  the  engagement  area  by  forcing  the  enemy  dements  to  turn,  slow  down,  stop,  or  flank 
themsdves  at  known  ranges  in  die  engagement  area  (flie  circled  ‘4’). 


Mobility  and  Snrvivahilitv  Considerations: 

•  Commander  ID  where  you  want  to  KIT.T.  TEQ^  ENEMY! 

•  Incbide  leaders  in  the  planning  effort.  Do  it  “on  the  ground  you  will  defend.” 

•  OPSEC  is  critical 

•  Prioritize  survivability  efforts. 

•  Ensure  subordinates  know  tiie  countermobility  intent. 

•  “An  obstade  uncovered  is  not  an  obstade  at  aH!” 


Air  Defense  Artillery 

-  See  Chqiter  6  for  a  discnstion  of  ADA  planning  and  employment 


Combat  Service  Support 

-  Platoon  leaders  will  conduct  resupply  operations  to  replenish  basic  loads  in  accordance  with 
the  company  plan 

-  Ammunition  may  be  pre-positioned  on  the  battle&dd  to  fecilitate  resupply  once  the  battle  has 
begun.  Prestock  requirements  will  be  based  on  the  commander’s  intent  and  scheme  of  maneuver  (should 
mission  analysis  reveal  that  die  conipany’s  ammunition  needs  during  die  operation  will  exceed  its  basic 
load). 


-  The  commander  must  ensure  that  all  dements  know  the  locations  of  the  forward  and  main 
aid  stations.  He  most  also  plan  and  rehearse  casualty  evacuation  procedures. 


Combat  Service  Support  Con.siderations: 

•  The  infantry  con^iany  must  plan  for  incorporation  of  the  logistical  slice  of  the  tank  platoon.  This 
may  include  fuel  (HEMTT)  and  recovery  (M88)  vdiicles.  They  will  need  “husbanding”  in  die 
defense. 

•  Consider  24  hours  as  “station  time”  for  a  tank  platoon  which  is  not  provided  aparent  unit  CSS 
package. 

•  The  combat  capability  of  the  tank  platoon  is  directly  rdated  to  logistics.  Plan  for  tank  recovery 
and  maintenance 


Berms  attract  attention.  Dig  down,  not  up. 

Do  not  put  spoil  to  the  front,  sides,  or  rear  of  the  firing  position.  Reduce  spoil  so  that  it  blends 
into  existing  terrain. 

Tie  down  all  antennas  and  keq)  reflective  surfiices  covered. 

Make  sure  the  firing  position  has  a  covered  exit  route  and  a  covered  route  to  the  next  firing 
position. 

Construct  overhead  cover  and  add  camouflage  to  create  a  hide  position  if  time  and  materials  are 
available. 


Figure  4- _ Dug-in  firing  positions. 
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Section  III:  Preparation 


-  Preparation  of  the  defense  begins  after  the  company  commander  has  issued  his  order  and 

ends  at  the  “Defend  not  later  than _ ^  time  specified  in  the  OPORD. 

-  The  commander  designates  the  preparations  to  be  made  as  priorities  of  work  and  identifies 
them  in  the  initial  company  WO  or  OPORD.  The  following  priorities,  though  listed  sequentially,  may  have 
multiple  priorities  being  accomplished  simiiltaneously: 

•  Establish  die  company  R&S  plan. 

•  Post  local  security. 

•  Position  tanks,  TOWs,  Dragons,  machineguns,  and  soldiers.  Assign  sectors  of  fire. 

•  Position  other  company  assets  (CP,  mortars,  logistical  support  vehicles  for  the  tanks,  other  vehicles). 

•  Designate  FPLs/FPFs. 

•  Clear  fields  of  fire.  Prepare  range  cards/sector  sketches. 

•  Adjust  indirect  fire  FPFs, 

•  Prepare  fighting  positions  (both  individual  and  vehicle). 

•  Tnstall  wire  communications. 

•  Emplace  obstacles  and  mines. 

•  Mark/improve  markings  for  TRPs  and  direct  fire  control  measures. 

•  Improve  primary  fighting  positions. 

•  Prepare  alteraate/supplementary  positions. 

•  Establish/implement  rest/sleep  plan. 

•  Reconnoiter  movements  and  routes. 

•  Rehearse  the  defense.  Synchronize  engagements  and  disengagements. 

•  Adjust  positions  and/or  control  measures  as  required. 

•  Stockpile  ammunition,  food  and  water. 

•  Dig  trenches  between  positions. 

•  Continue  to  improve  positions. 

-  The  commander  must  weigh  competing  demands  of  security,  firing  position  and  obstacle 
preparation,  rehearsals,  and  coordination  against  the  amount  of  time  available  for  preparation.  This 
requirement  places  a  premium  on  effective  troop-leading  procedures  and  time  management  during  the 
preparation  phase. 

-  The  commander  should  designate  the  level  of  preparation  for  each  BP  in  the  company 
plan.  There  are  three  levels,  listed  here  in  descending  order  of  thoroughness  and  time  required: 

•  Occupy.  This  is  complete  preparation  of  the  position  from  which  the  elements  will  defend.  The 
position  is  fully  reconnoitered,  prepared,  and  occupied  prior  to  tibe  “Defend  NLT”  time  in  the 
OPORD. 

•  Prepare.  This  level  includes  the  steps  conducted  during  the  planning  and  preparation  phases  for 
the  deliberate  occupation  of  a  BP. 

•  Reconnoiter.  This  level  of  preparation  consists  of  the  steps  conducted  during  the  ground 
reconnaissance  of  the  planning  phase. 

-  The  commander  takes  into  account  the  following  BOS  considerations  during  the  Preparation 

phase. 


Intelligence 


-  OPSEC  is  critical  during  defensive  operations.  The  company  should  adhere  to  effective 
OPSEC  procedures  to  limit  the  effectiveness  of  enemy  reconnaissance  eflforts. 

-  Intelligence  which  is  updated  by  battalion  or  higher  headquarters  may  cause  the  commander  to 
reevaluate  and  adjust  his  timeline  to  ensure  preparations  are  as  complete  as  possible.  For  example,  the 
tank  platoon  leader  may  determine  that  engineer  assets  only  have  time  to  dig  hull-down  firing  positions 
rather  than  turret-down  and  hide  positions.  In  another  instance,  the  tank  platoon  leader  may  direct  the 
engineers  to  prepare  fighting  positions  for  only  one  section  because  the  other  section  has  access  to  terrain 
that  provides  natural  hull-down  firing  positions. 

-  Simultaneous  planning  of  subsequent  positions  during  the  preparation  of  initial  positions  is  a 
critical  component  of  effective  time  management  for  the  tank  platoon  leader.  It  is  essentisd  that  he  keep 
the  commander  informed  of  his  work  status. 


Intelligence  Considerations: 

•  OPSEC,  OPSEC,  OPSEC 

•  Be  prepared  to  reevaluate  the  plan  as  information  becomes  available. 


Command  and  Control  &  Maneuver 

-  The  engagement  area  is  where  the  commander  intends  to  destroy  an  enemy  force  using  the 
massed  fires  of  all  available  weapons, 

-  The  success  of  any  engagement  depends  on  the  commander’s  successful  integration  (and 
the  company’s  execution)  of  the  obstacle  plan,  the  indirect  fire  plan,  and  the  direct  fire  plan  in  the 
engagement  area. 


-  At  the  company  level,  engagement  area  development  is  a  complex  function  demanding 
parallel  planning  and  preparation.  Despite  its  complexities,  however,  engagement  area  development 
resembles  a  drill  in  that  the  commander  and  his  subordinate  leaders  use  an  orderly,  fairly  standard  set  of 
procedures.  Beginning  with  an  evaluation  of  METT-T,  the  process  involves  diese  steps: 

•  Identify  all  likely  enemy  avenues  of  approach. 

•  Determine  the  enemy  scheme  of  maneuver. 

•  Determine  where  to  kill  the  enemy. 

•  Emplace  weapon  systems. 

•  Plan  and  integrate  obstacles. 

•  Plan  and  integrate  indirect  fires. 

•  Rehearse  the  execution  of  operations  in  the  engagement  area. 

-  Based  on  the  amoimt  of  time  available  and  the  results  of  the  commander’s  reconnaissance  with 
the  platoon  leaders,  the  tank  platoon  in  the  company  occupies  a  BP  by  executing  either  a  hasty 
occupation  or  a  deliberate  occupation. 


Hasty  Occupation 

-  Often,  only  a  minimum  of  planning  time  and  information  is  available  prior  to  execution.  As 
a  minimum,  the  tank  platoon  leader  must  have  the  following  information  when  ordered  to  execute  a 
hasty  occupation  of  a  BP: 

•  Where  the  commander  wants  to  kill  the  enemy.  The  commander  should  identify  company 

TRPs  that  define  the  company  engagement  area  and  platoon  sectors  of  fire. 

•  The  tentative  location  of  the  BP. 

-  Tank  platoons  conduct  a  hasty  occupation  under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  During  defensive 
operations,  hasty  occupation  may  take  place  during  counterattack  missions,  after  disengagement  and 
movement  to  subsequent  or  supplementary  BPs,  or  in  response  to  FRAGOs  reflecting  a  change  of 
mission. 

Deliberate  Occupation 

-  The  company’s  tank  platoon  can  conduct  deliberate  occupation  of  a  BP  when  the  following 

exist: 

•  The  enemy  is  not  expected  or  has  not  been  located  within  direct  fire  range. 

•  A  friendly  element  is  forward  of  the  BP  with  the  mission  of  providing  security  for  the 

occupying  platoon. 

-  To  be  most  effective,  BP  occupation  should  begin  from  the  enemy’s  perspective  in  the 
engagement  area,  with  a  reconnaissance  party  looking  back  toward  the  BP.  The  commander  must  provide 
permission  for  the  party  to  move  in  front  of  the  BP;  adjacent  infantry  platoons  must  be  informed.  Using 
the  enemy’s  perspective  will  assist  the  commander  and  platoon  leaders  in  assessing  the  survivability  of 
positions. 

-  Driving  the  engagement  area  is  very  useful  in  confirming  that  selected  positions  are  tactically 
advantageous. 

-  The  reconnaissance  party  then  confirms  and  marks  the  company  engagement  area  with 
platoon  and  section  sectors  of  fire.  Artillery  TRPs,  decision  points,  and  tentative  obstacle  locations  may 
also  be  marked.  As  necessary,  fire  control  measures  may  be  designated  and/or  marked  using  easily 
identifiable  terrain  features. 

-  The  commander  must  ensure  that  BPs  selected  by  the  tank  platoon  do  not  conflict  with 
those  of  adjacent  platoons  or  companies  and  that  they  are  effectively  tied  in  with  those  elements. 

>  The  commander  should  ensure  that  primary,  alternate,  and  supplementary  fighting 
positions  achieve  the  desired  effect  for  each  TRP  and  the  fighting  of  the  overall  engagement  area.  In 
simple  terms,  the  commander  must  get  the  right  number  of  weapon  systems  engaging  where  he  wants  them 
to. 


-  Reconnaissance  of  the  engagement  area  is  complete  WHEN  ALL  LEADERS  ARE 
EXACTLY  SURE  OF  WHERE  THE  COMMANDER  WANTS  TO  KELL  THE  ENEMY.  Issues  that 
should  be  backbriefed  by  Platoon  Leaders  to  the  commander  include: 


^j-e 


Trigger  lines. 


•  Engagement  criteria. 

•  Fire  patterns. 

•  Disengagement  criteria  and  plan. 

•  Routes  to  supplementary  or  subsequent  BPs. 

•  Marking  of  primary  and  alternate  fighting  positions. 

•  Individual  tank  positions. 

•  Platoon  sector  or  engagement  areas. 

•  TRPs. 

•  OPs  (if  used). 

•  Obstacles  (if  used). 

•  Indirect  fire  targets,  including  final  protective  fires  (FPF)  (if  allocated). 

•  Dead  space. 

-  Once  the  platoon  leaders  complete  their  fire  plans,  they  report  “ESTABLISHED”  to  the 
company  commander. 


Coordination 

-  Coordination  is  initiated  from  left  to  right  and  from  higher  to  lower.  The  commander  must, 
however,  focus  specific  attention  on  the  addition  of  tanks  to  his  task  organization.  CSS  coordination 
must  be  extremely  detailed,  and  will  be  vastly  different  from  standard  procedures  for  supporting  the 
company.  These  considerations  will  be  addressed  in  Chapter  6. 

-  Throughout  the  preparation  phase,  the  tank  platoon  leader  coordinates  with  adjacent 
platoons  and  other  company  elements.  He  must  ensure  that  platoon  sectors  of  fire  overlap  and  that  CS 
and  CSS  requirements  are  met. 

Rehearsals 

-  Rehearsals  are  especially  effective  in  helping  the  company  to  practice  and  coordinate 
necessary  tactical  skills. 

>  The  purpose  of  an  engagement  area  rehearsal  is  to  ensure  that  every  leader  and  soldier 
understands  the  plan  and  that  elements  can  cover  their  assigned  areas  with  direct  and  indirect  fires. 

-  Specific  areas  to  be  covered  include: 

•  Passage  of  the  counterreconnaissance  force  or  other  security  force. 

•  Closure  of  lanes  (as  required). 


•  Movement  from  hide  positions  to  the  BP. 

•  Use  of  fire  commands,  triggers,  wd/or  MELs  to  initiate  fires. 

•  Preparation  and  transmission  of  critical  reports  using  FM  and  digital  systems. 

•  Execution  of  the  fire  support  plan. 

•  Assessment  of  the  effects  of  enemy  weapon  systems. 

•  Displacement  to  alternate,  supplementary,  or  successive  BPs. 

•  Evacuation  of  casualties. 

-  Rehearsals  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  company  issues  its  WO.  Aldiough  the  commander 
has  several  methods  of  rehearsing  available  to  him,  the  most  effective  type  (to  fully  synchronize  the  tank 
platoon  into  the  company  plan)  is  with  the  tank  platoon  fully  mounted,  and  with  rifle  platoons  occupying 
their  fighting  positions.  The  company  XO  can  then  move  a  series  of  vehicles  through  the  engagement 
area  to  depict  frte  enemy  force  while  the  commander  and  subordinate  platoon  leaders  rehearse  the  battle 
from  the  company  BP/platoon  BPs. 


Command  and  Control  &  Maneuver  Considerations: 

•  The  engagement  area  is  where  the  killing  takes  place  -  make  it  right! 

•  Time  can  be  an  ally  or  a  foe  -  use  it  wisely. 

•  Develop  the  engagement  area  from  the  enemy  perspective  -  it  works. 

•  Coordinate  and  rehearse  -  it’s  hard  to  do  too  much. 


Fire  Support 

-  All  platoon  leaders  should  confirm  locations  of  artillery  and  mortar  targets,  adjust  them  as 
necessary,  and  mark  them  for  daylight  and  limited  visibility  recognition. 

-  Decision  points  that  will  be  used  to  request  artillery  on  moving  targets  must  be  marked.  These 
locations  are  based  on  the  enemy’s  doctrinal  rates  of  movement,  the  terrain,  the  time  of  flight  of  artillery 
rounds,  and  the  priority  of  the  target. 

Fire  Support  Consideration:  Target  markings  MUST  be  visible  during  daylight  and  limited  visibility 
conditions. 


Mobility  and  Survivability 

-  Because  engineer  assets  are  at  a  premium  during  defensive  preparations,  THEY  SHOULD 
NEVER  BE  ALLOWED  TO  REMADE  n>LE  for  any  reason  other  than  maintenance  checks  and 
services. 


-  A  member  of  the  company  or  tank  platoon  leadership  must  PHYSICALLY  LINK  UP  WITH 
THE  ENGINEERS  AS  DIRECTED  IN  THE  COMPANY  OPORD.  They  should  escort  them  to  each 
firing  position.  The  escort,  and  the  tank  platoon  on  arrival,  provides  local  security  and  instructions  to  the 
engineers. 


-  The  escort  should  remain  with  the  engineer  assets  throughout  their  time  with  the  company, 
ensuring  adherence  to  the  company  plan,  informing  the  commander  of  progress,  and  coordinating  for 
movement  between  platoons  and  when  the  engineers  are  completed  in  tibte  company  area  and  to  be  released 
to  anodier  unit’s  control.  The  company  XO  should  be  considered  for  this  role.  THE  KEY  FACTOR 
IS  THAT  THE  ENGINEERS  MUST  NEVER  BE  ‘BY  THEMSELVES.’  THEY  ARE  FAR  TOO 
VALUABLE  OF  AN  ASSET.  EVERY  BIT  OF  THEIR  TIME  IN  THE  COMPANY  AREA  SHOULD 
BE  MONITORED  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 


Mobility  and  Survivability  Considerations:  Several  factors  can  help  the  tank  platoon  significantly 
increase  the  number  of  kills  it  achieves  while  executing  the  defense. 

•  Firing  positions  should  maximize  weapon  standoff  and/or  the  platoon’s  ability  to  mass  fires  from 
survivable  positions. 

•  Firing  positions  and  obstacles  should  be  complementary.  The  platoon  should  know  the  exact 
location  of  the  start  point,  end  point,  and  turns  of  any  obstacles. 

•  TRPs  can  be  located  on  obstacles  to  ensure  more  accurate  calb  for  fire. 


-  In  die  defense,  engineer  mobility  operations  normally  are  of  lower  priority  than 
survivabUity  and  countermobility.  These  efforts  are  labor-intensive  and  should  be  evaluated  carefully 
prior  to  being  directed. 

Combat  Service  Support  (See  Chapter  6). 


Section  IV:  Execution 


-  This  section  contains  a  ‘^est  case”  chronological  discussion  of  tiie  procedures  and  considerations 
that  sppiy  during  a  tank  platoon’s  execution  of  a  defensive  mission  as  a  mariber  of  an  infantry  cort^any. 

Hide  Position 

-  The  tank  platoon’s  hide  positions  are  located  bdiind  its  primary  batfle  and/or  fighting 
positions. 

-  While  in  tile  hide  position,  the  platoon  employs  all  appbcable  OPSEC  measures  to  limit  aerial, 
thprmai  electronic,  and  visual  detection.  It  dqiloys  OPs  to  provide  surveillance  of  its  sectors  of  fire  and 
early  warning.  It  also  maintains  tiie  KEDCON  status  prescribed  m  tiie  OPORD.  THE  HIDE 
POSITION  SHOULD  NOT  BE  LOCATED  ON  OR  NEAR  OBVIOUS  ARTILLERY  TARGETS  - 
THE  ENEMY  WILL  MAKE  CONCERTED  EFFORTS  TO  FIND  YOUR  TANKPLATOON. 

Occupation  of  Firing  Positions 

-  The  tank  platoon  leader  monitors  intell^ence  reports  provided  on  the  company  net.  The 
platoon’s  REDCON  status  is  upgraded  as  the  enemy  approaches  or  as  directed. 

-  OP  reports  should  not  be  the  sole  criterion  triggering  the  platoon’s  occupation  of  fighting 
positions.  Their  observation  if  usually  limited  to  the  engagement  area.  Ifthe  enemy  situation  becomes 
unclear,  the  commander  should  consider  directing  the  tank  platoon  to  occi^iy  turret-down  positions  for  the 
purpose  of  scanning  tire  engagement  area  and  bring  prqiared  for  immediate  engagements. 

Direct  Fire 

-  During  the  direct  fire  fight.  Squad  Leaders  and  TCs  describe  the  situation  for  their  platoon 
leaders,  who  in  turn  describe  what  is  hr^jpening  for  tiie  commander.  Contact  reports,  SPOTREPs,  and 
SITREPs  are  used  as  appropriate.  SPOTREPs  and  SITREPs  are  sent  to  list  the  number,  types  and 
locations  of  enemy  vdiicles  observed,  oigaged,  and/or  destroyed  and  to  provide  the  strength  and 
status  of  friendly  forces. 

-  All  leaders  involved  in  the  Fq)orting  process  must  avoid  sending  redundant  or  inflated 
descriptions  of  the  situation.  REPORT  WHAT  YOU  SEE  -  DON’T  ANALYZE,  DON’T 
EXTRAPOLATE,  DON’T  INTEFIPOLATE. 

-  The  tank  platoon  can  es^end  main  gun  ammunition  quickly  in  a  direct  fire  fight.  The 
conqjany  (and  platoon)  must  develop  and  execute  resupply  procedures  to  maintain  a  constant  suppty  of 
main  gun  rounds.  The  platoon  leader  must  balance  tiie  necessity  of  maintaining  direct  fires  on  the  enemy 
against  tiie  HamanHs  inqiosed  on  the  platoon’s  crews  by  the  ammunition  transfer  process  and  the  retrieval 
of  prestock  supplies. 


Direct  Fire  Considerations: 

•  Reminder:  2,500  meter  planning  range  for  the  120nmi  main  gun. 

•  Decision  to  move  is  based  on  enmy  movement  rates,  number  of  advancing  enemy,  accuracy  and 

lethality  of  enemy  fires. _ _ 


Displacement 

-  The  company  commander  has  established  disengagement  criteria  in  tiie  OPORD.  These 
criteria  are  piimaiily  based  on  a  spedfic  number  and  type  of  enamy  vehicles  reaching  a  spedfied  location 
(sometimes  called  &e  breakpoint)  to  trigger  displacement 

-  In  some  instances,  platoons  may  have  to  use  boimding  ovenratch  to  the  rear  during  tactical 
movement  to  subsequent  positions.  Distance  to  the  subsequent  position,  the  enemy’s  rale  of  advance, 
and  tenain  considerations  (fidds  of  fire)  may  not  allow  the  origmal  overwatch  elotnent  to  displace  without 
the  benefit  of  an  overwatch  of  its  own. 

-  Displacement  is  complete  when  platoons  have  occupied  subsequent  BPs  and  are  prqiared 
to  continue  the  defense.  If  reconnaissance  and  rehearsals  of  this  occupation  were  not  possible,  the 
platoons  must  conduct  the  steps  of  a  hasty  occcpation. 


Displacement  Considerations: 

•  What  should  the  disengagement  criteria  be? 

•  Has  the  criteria  been  met? 

•  Is  the  displacement  covered  or  uncovered? 

•  Was  diq)lacement  rehearsed? 


Counterattacks 

-  The  tank  platoon  is  capable  of  conducting  limited  counterattacks,  either  alone  or  as  apart  of 
the  company  in  the  battalion’s  overall  plam  The  tank  platoon  is  a  potent  asset  for  potential  counterattacks 
in  sjpport  of  conpany  operations. 

-  Tank  platoons  can  accomplish  the  following  purposes  in  executing  counterattacks; 

•  Complete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  forces  in  the  conpany’s  assigned  area 

•  Regain  key  terrain. 

•  Relieve  pressure  on  an  engaged  rifle  platoon. 

•  Initiate  offensive  operations. 

-Two  methods  are  available  to  the  commanderin  directing  the  tankplatoon  to  counterattack: 
Counterattack  by  fire  and  counterattack  by  fire  and  movement.  In  both  types,  coordination  and 
control  are  critical  to  success.  Locations  of  routes  and  positions  must  be  planned  and  disseminated  to  all 
conpany  elements.  If  ANY  adjustments  to  a  route  or  position  become  necessary,  the  counterattacking 
tank  platoon  MUST  TAKE  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  TO  ENSURE  THAT  OTHER  PLATOONS 
LIFT  AND  SHIFT  FIRES.  Without  this,  fiatridde  becomes  a  real  danger  (See  Figures  4- _ and  B). 


Counterattack  Considerations: 

•  Counterattack  by  fire;  Maximize  we^on  standoff  and/or  cover. 

•  Counterattadc  by  fire  and  movement:  Qose  with  and  destroy  the  enemy. 


Consolidation  and  Reorganization 

-  Once  an  enemy  assault  is  defeated,  leaders  at  all  levels  must  ensure  thdr  soldiers  are  ready 
to  continue  with  defensive  operations,  shift  to  die  offense,  or  to  diqilace.  Critical  actions  indude: 

•  Man  key  wecpons. 

•  Secure  EPWs. 

•  Reestablish  security. 

•  Reestd>lish  communications. 

•  Reestdilish  OPSEC. 

•  Treat  or  evacuate  casualties. 

•  Redistribute  ammunition  and  sq)p]ies. 

•  Rqiosition  as  necessary.  Ensure  positions  are  mutually  supporting.  Eliminate  ^s/dead 
^ace  created  by  defensive  casualties  or  losses. 

•  Rqtairfte^lace  obstacles. 

•  Continue  to  inprove  positions. 

-  Reorganization,  the  process  of  prqiaiing  for  continued  fitting,  should  be  conducted  per 
instructions  in  the  OPORD.  Reorganization  indie  defense  is  acconqilished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  die 
off(^e.  See  Chapters. 


S’l, 


Chapter  5:  Other  Tactical  Operations 

This  dieter  describes  additional  .tasks  die  tank  platoon  maiy  have  to  conduct  as  a  member  of  the 
infantry  company. 


Section  I: 

Movement  to  Contact  (Search  and  Attack) 

n: 

Assembly  Areas 

m: 

Linkup 

IV: 

Convoy  Escort 

V: 

Passage  of  Lines 

VI: 

Breaching  Operations 

VH: 

Follow  and  Siqq>ort 

vm: 

Perimeter  Defense 

IX: 

Relief  in  Place 

X: 

Transporting  Infantry 

XI: 

Limited  "N^sibility  (Iterations 

xn: 

Air  Defense  Operations 

Xffl: 

Military  Operations  in  Urban  Terrain  (MOUT) 

Section  I:  Movement  to  Contact  (Search  and  Attack) 

Movement  to  contact  is  an  offensive  operation  used  to  gain  and  maintain  contact  with  the 
enemy.  It  is  normally  used  when  the  enemy  situation  is  vague. 

Fundamentals  of  the  movement  to  contact 

•  Make  contact  with  the  smallest  Mendly  element 

•  I^pidly  devdop  Mendly  combat  power. 

•  Provide  all-around  security. 

•  Report  all  information  r^idfy  and  accurately. 

Seardi  and  attack  tedmique: 

•  The  commander  diould  use  small  units  (teams,  squads,  platoons)  to  FIND  the 
enemy. 

•  The  commander  must  then  dedde  which  force  he  will  use  to  FIX  the  enemy  and 
FINBH  the  enemy. 

•  The  focus  of  Mendly  dements  which  are  to  FIND  the  enemy  should  be  on  likdy 
enemy  locations. 

The  search  and  attack  technique  is  conducted  in  three  phases: 

Phase  I:  FIND  the  enemy. 

•  The  commander  will  focus  operations  on  reconnaissance  to  locate  the  enemy.  Infantry  squads 

and  platoons  are  ideal  for  this  task. 

•  When  the  FIND  demoit  makes  contact  with  the  enemy,  it  should  immediatdy  assess  the 
.shiiatioo  and  conduct  appropriate  battle  drills. 


Note:  Establishing  OPs/LPs  near  likely  enemy  movement  routes  or  water/food  sources  can  lead  to  an 
elEfective  ambush. 

Phase  H:  FIX  the  enemy. 

•  The  goal  for  this  phase  is  to  avoid  detection  and  achieve  surprise. 

•  If  detected,  violence  of  action  is  critical 

•  FIX  force  must  hmit  the  enemy’s  freedom  of  action.  Routes  of  esc^e  must  be  blocked. 

•  Maintain  security. 

•  Concentrate  combat  power  with  your  FIX  force. 

Phase  ni:  FINISH  the  enemy. 

•  The  tank  platoon  is  an  excellent  choice  for  this  task.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  enemy  is  in  a 
base  camp,  logistics  site,  or  command  site. 

•  Mortars  should  be  located  to  support  all  platoons. 

•  Anti-armor  assets  can  be  used  against  enemy  armor  or  for  casualty  evacuation. 

Movement  to  Contact  (Search  and  Attackl  Considerations: 

•  Commander  -  make  a  conscious  decision  as  to  which  element  will  FIND,  FIX,  or  FINISH. 

•  Consider  providing  the  tank  platoon  an  infantry  element  for  security  if  they  are  the  FIX  force. 

•  Consider  maintaining  a  reserve  to  react  quicMy  to  changing  enemy  situations.  The  tank  platoon  is  a 
superb  choice  for  this  task. 


Section  n:  Assembly  Areas 


An  assembly  area  is  a  site  at  which  the  company  prepares  for  future  operations.  A  well- 
planned  ass  embty  area  will  have  the  following  characteristics : 

•  Cover/concealment  from  directdndirectjSre 

•  A  location  on  defensible  terrain. 

•  Concealment  from  enemy  ground  and  air  observation, 

•  Good  drainage  and  a  surface  that  will  si5>port  the  tank  platoon 

•  Suitable  exits,  entrances,  and  internal  roads  or  trails. 

•  Sufficient  q)ace  for  dispersion  of  vehicles  and  equ^ment 

•  Suitable  landing  sites  (nearby)  for  helicopters 

The  commander  plans  for  an  assembly  like  planning  for  a  perimeter  defense.  He  assigns  each 
platoon  in  the  con5)any  a  sector.  This  is  a  good  time  to  allow  the  tank  platoon  to  perform  logistics  and 
maintenance  actions. 

Normally,  a  quartering  party  is  sent  out  to  reconnoiter  and  organize  the  assembly  area.  The 
quartering  party  is  established  in  accordance  with  the  infantry  company’s  SOP.  This  party  may  consist 
of  one  or  two  soldiers  from  the  platoon,  or  even  one  tank  from  the  platoon. 

Once  the  assembly  area  has  been  prepared,  the  quartering  party  awaits  Ihe  arrival  of  the  coicpany, 
TnaintainiTig  suTV'dllance  and  providing  security  of  the  area  within  its  c^abilities.  Quartering  party 
members  guide  their  platoons  from  the  KP  to  their  locations  in  the  assembly  area.  SOPs  and 
prearranged  signals  and  markers  (for  day  and  ni^t  occupations)  should  assist  the  TCs  in  finding  their 
positions.  THE  KEY  CONSroERAHON  IS  TO  MOVE  QUICKLY  INTO  POSITION  TO  CLEAR 
THE  ROUTE  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  PLATOONS. 

Once  in  position^  the  platoons  conduct  a  hasty  occupation  of  their  assigned  BP  as  described  in 
Chapter  4.  They  establish  and  maintam  security.  They  coordinate  with  adjacent  platoons  and/or 
conpanies.  These  actions  enable  the  platoons  to  defend  from  the  assembly  area  if  required.  The  platoons 
then  prepare  for  future  operations  by  conducting  troop-leading  procedures  and  priorities  of  work  in 
accordance  with  the  conpany  OPORD.  These  would  include  the  following: 

•  Est^lish  and  Tnairtt^^in  security.  Establish  OPs  and  execute  patrols. 

•  Perform  maintenance  on  vehicles,  wepons,  and  communications  equipment. 

•  Establish  wire  as  the  primary  means  of  intra-assembly  area  communications. 

•  Prpare  range  cards/sector  dcetches. 

•  Verify  weapon  system  status:  Conduct  boresighting,  MRS  updates,  and  test-firing. 

•  Conduct  resipply,  refueling  and  rearming  operations. 

•  Conduct  rehearsals  and  training  for  incoming  operations. 

•  Conduct  PCIs. 

•  Construct  fighting  positions  as  time  permits. 

•  Eat,  rest,  and  conduct  personal  hygiene  activities. 

Normally,  die  tank  platoon  occupies  an  assembly  area  as  an  integral  part  of  the  infantry  conpany . 
The  company  may  be  adjacent  to  or  indpendent  of  the  battalion.  The  company  commander  assigns  a 
sector  of  responsibility  and  weapons  orientations  for  each  platoon  in  the  conpany. 


Section  ni:  Linkup 


A  linkup  is  the  meeting  of  fiiendlj  ground  forces.  Nonnally  tiiis  will  occur  in  enemy 
controlled  areas.  When  the  tank  platoon  moves  from  its  parent  con5)any  to  join  the  infantry  con5)any,  its 
initial  contact  with  tire  infantry  will  be  conducted  as  a  linkiq)  operatioiL 

The  linkup  consists  of  two  phases.  Actions  during  these  phases  are  critical  to  the  execution  of  a 
q)eedy,  safe  operation. 

Phase  I:  Planning.  Plans  must  be  detafled  and  include  the  following: 

•  Site  selection: 

=>  Identification  of  a  primary  and  alternate  linkup  site  that  is  easily  located  duringperiods  of 
limited  visibility. 

=>  Identify  a  site  that  is  defendable  for  a  short  period  (as  needed). 

=>  Identify  a  site  that  has  ready  access  and  escape  routes  for  both  tanks  and  infantry.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  mobility  for  the  tank  platoon. 

•  Recognition  signals: 

=>  Establish  far  and  near  recognition  signals.  Exchange  callsigns  and  frequencies,  but  avoid  use 
of  the  radio  if  at  all  possible. 

Establish  visual  and  voice  recognition  signals.  VS  17  panels,  chemical  li^ts,  and  infrared 
lights  are  excellent  choices. 

•  Fires: 

=>  Plan  fires  to  disguise  movement  (particularly  for  the  tank  platoon). 

Establish  Restrictive  Fire  Lines  (RFLs)  or  Critical  Friendly  Zones  (CFZs)  in/around  linkup 
point  locations, 

•  Contingency  Plans:  Establish  contingency  plans  for  the  linloq)  operation.  Examples  would  be: 

=>  Biemy  contact  before  linkq). 

=>  Enemy  contact  during  linkup. 

=>  Enemy  contact  after  linkup. 

=>  Length  of  time  for  an  dement  to  wait  at  the  linkup  point  (for  arrival  of  the  other  element). 

Actions  if  an  element  fails  to  linkig). 

Actions  at  the  ahemate  linkup  point. 

Phase  n:  Conduct  of  the  linkup  itself. 


Linkup  Comiderations:  Tankplatoonsaretramed  on  a  three-phase  linker  operation.  The  ^ecifics  are 

very  similar  to  those  of  the  infantry. 

•  Phase  1;  Far  recognition  signal  Dining  this  phase,  the  tank  platoon  and  infantry  conqrany  should 
establish  conununicadons  before  they  reach  direct  fire  range.  The  tank  platoon  leader  should  monitor 
the  radio  frequency  of  the  infantry  con^iany. 

•  Phase  2:  Coordination  and  movement  to  the  Imkup  point.  Before  initiating  movement  to  the  linkcp 
point,  the  platoon  leader  coordinates  necessary  tactical  information  widi  the  conpany  commander. 

•  Phase  3:  linkiqp.  The  tank  platoon  and  infantry  con^iany  enforce  strict  fire  control  measnres  to 

he^  prevent  fiatridde. _ 
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Section  IV:  Convoy  Escort 

.  This  mission  requires  the  tank  platoon  to  provide  a  convoy  (such  as  the  infantry  coropany 
mounted  in  trucks  diq)lacing  to  another  sector  or  location)  Tvith  security  and  close-in  protection  firom 
direct  fire  while  on  the  move.  The  platoon  is  wdl  suited  for  this  role  because  of  its  tanks’  mobility, 
firq)ower,  and  annor  protection  against  urines  and  direct  and  indirect  fires.  The  tank  platoon  provides 
the  infantry  commander  optimum  security  for  the  unit’s  move. 

Battle  Command 


Battle  command  is  especially  critical  because  of  the  task  organization  of  the  convoy  escort 
mission.  The  relationship  between  the  platoon  leader  and  the  convoy  commander  (con^any 
commander,  XO  or  other  designated  platoon  leader)  must  provide  for  unity  of  command  and  effort  if 
combat  operations  are  required  during  the  course  of  the  mission. 

The  convoy  commander  should  issue  an  OPORD  to  all  vehicle  commanders  in  the  convoy  prior 
to  execution  of  the  mission.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  following: 

•  Route  of  march  (to  include  a  str^  for  each  vehicle  commander). 

•  Order  of  march. 

•  Actions  at  halts. 

•  Actions  in  case  of  breakdown. 

•  Actions  on  contact 

•  Chain  of  command. 

•  Communications  and  signal  information. 

Tactical  Disposition 

During  escort  missions,  the  convoy  commander  and  tank  platoon  leader  must  establish  and 
maintain  security  in  all  directions  and  throughout  the  length  of  the  convoy.  They  can  adjust  the 
di^osition  of  the  tank  platoon,  either  as  a  unit  or  dispersed,  to  fit  the  security  requirements  of  each 
particular  situation.  In  large-scale  escort  missions,  the  platoon  will  operate  as  part  of  a  larger  escort  force 
under  control  of  the  security  force  commander  who  is  usualfy  OPCON  or  attadied  to  the  convoy 
commander.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  tank  platoon  will  be  conducting  independent 
escort  operations  while  attached  to  the  infantry  company. 

When  the  tank  platoon  executes  a  convoy  escort  mission  indq)eadently,  the  convoy  commander 
and  platoon  leader  will  disperse  the  tanks  throughout  the  convoy  formation  to  provide  forward,  flauk^ 
and  rear  security,  Wheneverpossible,  wingman  tanks  should  maintain  visual  contact  with  their  leaders. 
Tanks  equipped  with  mine  plows  or  mine  rollers  should  be  located  near  the  front  to  re^ond  to 
obstacles.  At  times,  these  assets  may  be  required  to  move  ahead  of  the  convoy,  acting  as  the 
reconnaissance  element  If  engineer  assets  are  avail^le,  they  may  move  wifli  the  lead  tanks  to  assist  in 
proofing  of  the  convoy  route.  Figure  5- _ illustrates  this  type  of  escort  operation. 

In  some  independent  escort  missions,  variations  in  terrain  along  the  route  may  require  (or 

allow)  the  platoon  to  operate  using  a  modified  travelmg  overwatch  technique.  Figure  5- _ 

illustrates  such  a  situation.  It  shows  one  section  leading  the  convoy  while  the  other  trails  the  convoy. 
Diq)ersion  between  vehicles  in  each  section  is  suffident  to  provide  flank  security.  Depending  on  the 
terrain,  the  trail  section  may  not  be  able  to  overwatch  the  movement  of  the  lead  section.  This  technique  is 
especially  useful  when  the  enemy  situation  is  more  vague  and  the  convoy  route  traverses  terrain 
which  provides  flank  overwatch  opportunities  for  the  tank  platoon. 


Actions  on  Contact 
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As  die  convoy  moves  to  its  new  location,  the  enemy  m^  atten^it  to  harass  or  destroy  it.  This 
contact  will  nsoally  occur  in  the  form  of  an  anibu^  often  with  the  use  of  a  hastily  prepared  obstacle.  The 
safety  of  the  convoy  then  rests  on  the  speed  and  effectiveness  with  which  the  escorting  tank  platoon 
can  execute  appropriate  actions  on  contact 

Based  on  METT-T,  either  the  entire  platoon  or  a  tank  section  may  be  designated  as  a  reaction 
force.  The  reaction  force  pecfoims  its  escort  duties,  conducts  tactical  movement,  or  occc^ies  an  assembly 
area  as  required  until  enemy  contact  occurs;  it  then  is  given  a  reaction  mission  by  die  convoy  commander. 

Actions  at  an  Amhnsh 

An  flTrihiKh  is  one  of  the  most  effective  wa3rs  to  interdict  a  convoy.  Conversely,  reaction  to  an 
ambush  must  be  IMMEDLATE,  OVERWHELMING,  and  DECISIVE.  Actions  on  contact  must  be 
planned  for  and  rdiearsed  so  they  can  be  executed  as  a  diiUby  all  escort  and  convoy  elements,  with 
care  taken  to  avoid  fiatridde. 

bi  almost  all  situations,  die  platoon  will  take  several  specific,  instantaneous  actions  when  it 

must  react  to  an  ambush.  These  steps,  illustrated  in  Figures  5- _ A.  and  5- _ B,  include  the 

following: 

•  As  soon  as  they  acquire  an  enemy  force,  the  tank  platoon  actions  toward  the  enemy  (Figure  5- 

_ ^A).  The  tanks  sedc  covered  positions  between  the  convoy  and  the  enemy  and  siqipress  the 

enemy  with  the  highest  possible  volume  of  fire  permitted  by  the  ROE.  Contact  rg>orts  are  submitted 
to  hi^er  headquarters  as  quickly  as  possible. 

•  The  convoy  commander  retains  control  of  the  convoy  vehicles  and  continues  to  move  them  along  the 
route  at  the  highest  possible  speed. 

•  Convoy  vdiicles,  if  armed,  onlyretumfireifthetankplatoonhasnotpositioneditsdfbetweendie 
convoy  and  the  enemy  force. 

•  The  tank  platoon  leadCT  or  convoy  commander  may  request  that  any  damaged  or  disabled  vehicles  be 

abandoned  and  pushed  off  the  route  (Figure  5- _ B). 

•  The  tank  platoon  leada-  uses  SPOTREPs  to  keep  the  convoy  commander  informed.  He  can  also  call 
for  and  adjust  indirect  fires. 

Once  the  convoy  is  clear  of  the  IdQ  zone,  tiie  tank  platoon  executes  one  of  the  following 
courses  of  action  based  on  the  commander’s  intent  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy  force: 

•  Continue  to  suppress  tiie  enemy  (with  one  section)  as  the  other  section  (reaction  force)  (or  infantry 

reaction  force)  moves  to  siqtport  (Figure  5- _ ^A). 

•  Assault  the  enemy  (Figure  5- _ B). 

•  Break  contact  and  move  out  of  the  kill  zone  (Figure  5- _ ^C). 

In  most  giinafion.<;,  tanks  will  continue  to  suppress  the  enemy  or  execute  an  assault.  Contact 
should  be  broken  only  with  the  ^roval  of  tiie  conpany  commander. 


Actions  at  an  Obstacle 


Obstacles  are  a  major  tiireat  to  convoys.  Tbe  pmpose  of  the  route  reconnaissance  ahead  of  a 
convoy  is  to  identify  obstacles  and  either  breach  them  or  find  bypasses.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
enemy  or  its  obstacles  may  avoid  detection  by  the  reconnaissance  element  If  this  h^pens,  the  convoy 
must  take  actions  to  reduce  or  bypass  the  obstacle. 

Obstades  can  be  used  to  harass  the  convoy  by  delaying  it  If  the  terrain  is  favorable,  the 
obstade  may  be  able  to  stop  the  convoy  altogether.  In  addition,  obstades  may  canalize  or  stop  the 
convoy  to  set  iqt  an  enemy  ambush.  When  an  obstacle  is  identified,  the  tank  platoon  faces  two 
problems:  reducing  or  bypassing  the  obstade  and  maintaining  protection  for  the  convoy.  Secuii^ 
becomes  critical.  Actions  at  the  obstade  must  be  accomplished  very  quickly.  The  convoy  commander 
and  tank  platoon  leadm:  must  assume  that  the  obstacle  is  overwatched  and  covered  by  the  enemy. 

To  reduce  the  time  the  convoy  is  halted  and  dius  to  reduce  its  vulnerability,  the  following  actions 
should  occur  when  file  tank  platoon  encounters  a  point-type  obstade: 

•  The  lead  section/tank  identifies  the  obstacle  and  directs  the  convoy  to  make  a  short  halt  and 

establish  security.  The  tank  platoon  overwatches  die  obstade  and  requests  that  the  breach  force  move 
forward  (Figure  5- _ ). 

•  The  tank  platoon  maintains  360-degree  security  of  the  convoy  and  provides  overwatch  as  the 
breach  force  reconnoiters  the  obstacle  in  search  of  a  bypass. 

•  Once  aU  reconnaissance  is  conq)lete,  the  convoy  commander  determines  which  of  die  following 
courses  of  action  he  will  take: 

1.  Bypass  the  obstacle. 

2.  Breach  die  obstade  with  die  assets  on  hand. 

3 .  Breach  the  obstacle  with  reinfordng  assets. 

•  The  convoy  commander  sends  a  SPOTREP  higher  and  requests  support  by  combat  reaction 
forces,  engineer  assets  (if  not  apart  of  the  conqiany  task  organization),  and  aerial  reconnaissance 
elements. 

•  Commander  alerts  artillery  units  to  be  prepared  to  provide  fire  support 

Tanks  equ^ed  with  mine  plows  are  ideal  for  breaching  most  obstades  encountered  during 
convoy  escort  missions.  If  the  tank  platoon  is  required  to  breach  limited  obstacles  using  plow  tanks,  the 
platoon  leader  must  maintatn  the  security  of  the  convoy,  ensuring  that  adequate  sipport  forces  are  inplace 
to  overwatch  the  breach  operation. 

Actions  During  Halts 

If  the  halt  is  for  any  reason  other  dian  an  obstacle,  the  following  actions  should  be  taken  (Note:  all 
the  following  off-the-route  actions  are  taken  assuming  that  the  shoulders/sides  of  the  route  have  been 
positively  deared  of  mines.  Should  that  not  have  happened,  all  actions  during  the  halt  MUST  take 
place  along  the  route.  Vehides  and  persoimd  should  NEVER  LEAVE  TEDS  ROUTE  when  there  is 
potential  threat  of  mines). 

•  The  convoy  commander  signals  the  short  halt  and  transmits  the  order  via  radio.  All  vehicles  in  the 
convoy  assume  a  herringbone  formation  (Reminder:  Herrin^one  formation  is  ONLY  assumed  if 
the  shoulders  of  the  roadway/convoy  route  have  been  positively  cleared  of  mines). 


If  possible,  the  tank  platoon  is  positioned  up  to  100  meters  beyond  the  convoy  vehides,  which  are 
just  clear  of  the  route  (Figure  5- _ ^A). 


•  When  the  order  is  given  to  move  out,  convoy  vehicles  reestablish  the  movement  formation,  leaving 

space  for  flie  tanks  (Figure  5- _ ^B).  Once  the  convoy  is  in  column,  local  security  dements  (if 

used)  return  to  their  vehicles,  and  the  tanks  rejoin  the  column  (Figure  5- _ C). 

•  When  all  dements  are  in  the  column,  the  convoy  resumes  movement 


Convoy  Escort  Consideration: 

The  commander  should  consider  having  an  infantry  dement  lide  on  the  leading  tanks  if  the  convoy 
must  traverse  densefy^  wooded  or  otherwise  restrictive  terrain  (See  Section  X  of  this  chq>ter  for  a 
discussion  of  tranq)orting  infantry  on  tanks)^ _ 
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Section  V:  Passage  of  Lines 


The  tank  platoon  participates  in  a  passage  of  lines  as  a  part  of  the  infantry  company  to  which 
it  is  If  the  company  is  stationary,  the  platoon  occupies  defensive  positions  and  assists  the 

passing  nriit  If  the  company  is  passing  through  another  unit,  it  executes  tactical  movement  dnough 
the  stationary  unit  A  passage  may  be  forward  or  rearward. 

Units  are  highly  vulnerable  during  a  passage  of  lines.  Vdiicles  and  persoimd  m<^  be 
concentrated,  and  fires  may  be  masked.  The  passing  unit  may  not  be  able  to  maneuver  and  react  to  enen^ 
contact 


Detailed  reconnaissance  and  coordination  are  critical  in  overcoming  tiiese  potential  problems 
and  fingnriTig  file  passage  of  lines  is  conducted  quickly  and  smoothly.  The  cowpmj  commander  normally 
conducts  all  necessary  reconnaissance  and  coordination  for  the  passage.  At  times,  he  may  designate  the 
XO,  ISG,  or  aplatoon  leaderto  conduct  liaison  duties  for  reconnaissance  and  coordination.  The  following 
itpims  of  information  are  coordinated  (an  asterisk  [*]  indicates  items  that  should  be  coirfirmed  by 
reconnaissance): 

•  Unit  designation  and  corrq)osrtion;  type  and  number  of  passing  vehicles. 

•  Passing  unit  arrival  time(s). 

•  Location  of  attack  positions  or  assembfy  areas.* 

•  Current  enemy  tituation  and  other  intelligence  informatiorL 

•  Location  of  key  unit  leaders. 

•  Stationary  unit’s  mission  and  plan  (to  include  OP.  patrol  and  obstacle  locations).* 

•  Location  of  Contact  Points,  Passage  Points,  and  Passage  Lanes.  *  (Note:  The  use  of  GPS/POSNAV 
will  simplify  tiiis  process  and  he^  to  ^eed  the  actual  passage) 

•  Location  of  minefields  or  other  obstacles  (either  friendly  or  enenay). 

•  Guide  requirements. 

•  Order  of  march. 

•  Antic^ated  and  possible  actions  on  enemy  contact. 

•  Siqporting  direct  and  indirect  fires,  including  die  location  of  the  Restrictive  Fire  Line  (RFL).* 

•  NBC  comiitions. 

•  Available  CS  and  CSS  assets  and  their  locations.  * 

•  Communications  information  (to  include  fiequeacies,  digital  data,  and  near  and  far  recognition 
signals). 

•  Chain  of  command,  induding  location  of  the  Batde  Handover  Line  (BHL). 

•  Additional  procedures  for  the  passage. 

Forward  Passage  of  Lines 

During  the  forward  passage,  tiie  passing  unit  first  moves  to  an  assembly  area  or  an  attack 
position  behind  tire  stationary  unit  Designated  liaison  personnel  move  forward  to  link  up  with  guides 
and  confirm  coordination  information  with  the  stationary  unit  Guides  thooi  lead  tiie  passing  elements 
through  the  passage  lane.  The  Commander  and  FO  diould  position  themselves  where  they  can  observe 
critical  areas  of  the  passage. 

The  ♦anlf  platoon  conducts  tactical  movement  to  maximize  its  battle  space  within  the 
limitations  of  tile  passage  lane.  Radio  traffic  is  kept  to  a  minimum.  Disabled  vdiicles  are  bypassed.  The 
platoon  holds  its  fire  until  it  passes  the  RFL.  Once  dear  of  passage  lane  restrictions,  the  platoon 
conducts  tactical  movement  in  accordance  with  tiie  conpany  OPORD. 


Rearward  Passage  of  Lines 


Because  of  the  increased  chance  of  fratricide  during  a  leaiwaid  passage,  coordination  of 
recognition  signals  and  direct  fire  restrictions  is  critical  The  passing  unit  contacts  die  stationary  unit 
while  it  is  still  beyond  direct  fire  range  and  conducts  coordination  as  discussed  previously.  RFLs  and 
near  recognition  signals  are  emphasized. 

The  passing  unit  then  continues  tactical  movement  toward  tire  passage  lane.  Gun  tubes  are 
oriented  on  the  miemy,  and  tire  passing  unit  is  responsible  for  its  own  security  until  it  passes  the  RFL. 
If  guides  are  provided  by  the  stationary  unit,  the  passing  unit  may  conduct  a  short  halt  to  Ifak  iq)  and 
coordinate  whh  them.  The  passing  unit  moves  quickly  throu|^  the  passage  lane  to  a  designated 
location  behind  the  stationary  imif 

Assisting  a  Passage  of  Lines 

As  noted,  the  tank  platoon  leader  provides  this  assistance  while  it  is  in  stationary  defensive 
positions.  This  can  occur  after  the  platoon  has  consolidated  on  an  objective  or  has  ocoqtied  a  BP. 
Coordinating  insttuctions  be  in  the  form  of  a  company  OPORD  or  a  FRAGO  issued  over  tiie  radio. 

The  platoon  may  or  not  have  coordinated  directfy  with  the  passing  unit 

The  platoon  leader  ensures  the  platoon  understands  the  points  of  coordination  listed 
previously  in  this  section.  If  the  platoon  is  to  provide  guides  to  assist  the  passing  unit,  he  selects  the 
personnel  and  briefs  tihem  on  the  points  of  coordmatiorL  The  guides  are  re^onsible  for  linking  up  with 
and  guiding  the  passing  unit  throu^  the  passage  lane  and  for  closing  obstacles  as  necessary. 

Control  of  direct  fires  is  a  critical  role  for  the  element  that  is  assisting  the  passage  of  line.  In 
a  forward  passage,  the  stationary  unit  engages  known  enen^  targets  until  the  passing  unit  moves  past  tiie 
RFL  (sometimes  designated  as  the  BHL).  During  a  rearward  passage,  the  passing  unit  contacts  tire 
stationary  unit  by  radio  at  a  point  b^ond  the  direct  fire  range  of  we^on  systems.  The  stationary  unit  then 
holds  all  fires  tmtil  the  passing  unit  reaches  the  RFL. 
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Section  VI:  Breaching  Operations 

Obstacles  are  any  obstructions  that  stop,  delay,  divert,  or  restrict  movement  Th^  are  usually 
covered  by  observation  and  enhanced  by  direct  or  indirect  fires.  There  are  two  categories  of  obstacles. 

Existing  Obstacles 

These  are  already  presort  on  the  battlefidd  and  are  not  emplaced  through  military  eSort. 
They  maybe  natural  or  man-made.  Exanples  of  natural  obstacles  (to  movement  of  the  tank  platoon 
^e^cdly)  include: 

•  Ravines. 

•  Gullies. 

•  Gq)s  or  ditdhes  over  3  meters  wide. 

•  Streams,  rivers,  or  canals  over  1  meter  deep. 

•  Mountains  or  hills  with  a  slope  in  orcess  of  60%  (30  degrees). 

•  Lakes,  swanps  and  marshes  over  1  meter  deep. 

•  Tree  stumps  and  large  rocks  over  18  inches  high- 

•  Forests  or  jungles  with  trees  8  inches  or  more  in  diameter  and  with  less  than  4  meters  of  ^ace  between 
trees  on  a  slope. 

Man-made  obstacles  include  buOl-rp  areas  such  as  towns,  cities,  or  railroad  embankments. 

Tteinfnrdng  Obstacles 

Placed  on  the  battlefield  fimoug^  military  effort,  these  are  designed  to  slow,  stop,  or  canalize 
the  enemy.  Whenever  possible,  both  friendly  and  enemy  forces  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
reinforcing  obstacles  by  ^^g  them  in  with  existing  obstacles.  Exanq>les  of  rdnfordng  obstacles 
include: 

•  Minefidds.  The  most  common  rdnfordng  obstade  on  the  battlefield  (Figure  5- _ ). 

•  Antitank  ditches  (Figure  5- _ ).  The  antitank  ditch  may  be  reinforced  with  wire  and/or  mines 

to  make  it  more  complex  and  difficult  for  the  attacker  to  overcome.  (Note:  Aldiough  soil  from  the 
ditch  can  be  bmlt  iq>  into  a  protective  berm  on  the  eiiq>lacing  unit  dde,  the  decision  to  do  this  must  be 
balanced  against  camouflage/OPSEC  requirements). 

•  Road  Craters  (Hgure  5- _ ).  Road  craters  can  be  r^idfy  enq>laced  and  are  especially  effective 

where  restrictive  terrain  on  the  sides  of  a  road  or  trail  prevents  a  bypass.  Craters  should  be  at 
least  1.5  meters  in  dq)th  and  6  meters  in  diameter.  They  should  also  be  siq^lemented  with  mines 
and/or  wire. 

•  Abatis  (Figure  5- _ ).  An  abatis  provides  an  effective  barrier  against  vehide  movement.  Trees 

arefdleddtherbysawingorbyuseof  e3q)losives.  The  cut  is  made  at  least  1.5  meters  above  the 
ground,  with  the  Tnain  trunks  crisscrossed  and  pointed  toward  the  enemy  at  approximately  a  45-degree 
angle  The  abatis  is  usually  d)out  75  meters  in  depth  and  ideally  is  located  on  trails  where  there  is  no 
bypass.  The  trunk  of  each  tree  should  ranain  attached  to  die  stump  to  form  an  obstacle  on  the  flanks 
of  die  abatis.  Abatises  are  usually  mined  or  booby-tepped. 

•  Log  Cribs  (Figure  5- _ ).  A  log  crib  is  a  ficamewoikoftree  trunks  or  beams  filled  with  dirt  and 

rock.  They  are  used  to  block  roads  or  paths  in  restrictive  terrain. 

•  Wire  Obstades  (Figure  5- _ ).  Wire  obstacles  are  an  effective  and  flexible  antipersonnd 

barrier.  They  are  frequently  enployed  on  dismounted  avenues  of  ^roach  m  the  form  of  tanglefoot, 
double-  or  ti^le-standard  concertina,  and  four-strand  fences.  Employed  in  dq>th  or  in  coqunction 
with  minftR  wire  obstades  are  also  very  effective  against  tanks  and  other  vehides.  Note  A  single 
wire  obstade  will  have  little  effect  on  tracked  armored  vehides.  Their  sprockets  should  effectively 
cut  through  such  an  obstacle. 
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•  Tank  Walls  or  Benns  (Figure  5- _ ).  A  tank  wall  or  berm  is  cxmstructed  of  dirt  and  rock  to  slow 

or  canalize  enemy  tanks  and  other  tracked  vehicles.  It  will  also  give  the  defender  "belly’’  shots 
while  the  attacker  is  imable  to  dq)ress  his  wes^jon  systems  and  engage. 

Breaching  Procedures 

Breaching  operations  entail  the  coordinated  efforts  of  tiiree  task  organized  elements:  the  support 
force,  the  breadh  force,  and  the  assault  force.  The  discussion  in  tins  section  covers  the  actions  and 
responsibilities  of  these  elements  as  wdl  as  the  tank  platoon’s  role  in  the  operatioiL 

Breaching  procedures  must  be  accon5)lished  in  a  systematic,  organized  fashion.  Four  basic 
actions  are  executed  during  breaching:  Suppress,  Obscure,  Secure  and  Reduce.  They  are  commonly 
known  by  the  acronym  SOSR. 

1.  Suppress.  Sufficient  support  elements  are  eicployed  to  suppress  enemy  elements  that  are 
overwatching  the  obstade.  The  siqjport  force  used  direct  and  indirect  fires  to  accomplish  this 
missiort 

2.  Obscure.  The  siqyport  force  requests  immediate  or  preplanned  smoke  to  obscure  breach  force 
operations. 

3.  Secure.  The  breach  force  creates  and  proofs  a  lane  through  the  obstacle,  allowing  the  assault  force  to 
secure  the  far  side  of  the  obstade. 

4.  Reduce.  Actions  are  taken  to  further  mark  and  reduce  the  obstade  and  allow  follow-on  forces  to 
continue  the  attack. 

Support  Force 

The  support  force  usually  leads  movement  of  the  breach  dements.  After  identifying  the 
obstacle,  it  moves  to  covered  and  concealed  areas  and  establishes  support  by  fire  positions.  The  support 
force  leader  sends  a  SPOTREP  to  the  company  commander.  This  report  must  describe: 

•  The  location  and  con5)le3dty  of  tiie  obstacle. 

•  The  conqposition  of  enemy  forces  that  are  overwatching  the  obstacle. 

•  The  location  of  possible  bypasses. 

The  commander  deddes  whether  to  maneuver  to  a  bypass  or  to  breach  the  obstacle.  (Note: 
The  commander  must  keq)  in  mind  that  a  bypass  may  lead  to  an  enemy  kill  zone.) 

Breach  Force 


The  breach  force  receives  the  location  of  the  obstade  or  bypass  by  means  of  tiie  sipport  force 
SPOTREP.  It  then  must  organize  internally  to  perform  the  following: 

•  Provide  local  security  for  the  breach  site  as  necessary. 

•  Conduct  the  actual  breach  by  creating,  proofing,  and  marking  a  lane  through  the  obstacle  or  bypass. 

•  Move  throu^  the  lane  to  provide  security  for  the  assault  force  on  the  far  side  of  the  obstacle.  In 
some  instances,  the  breadi  force  may  move  to  posMons  that  allow  it  to  si5)press  enemy  elements 
overwatching  the  obstade.  At  other  times,  it  may  assault  the  enemy,  with  si5)pressive  fires  provided 
by  the  siqrport  force. 

The  tank  platoon  can  create  a  lane  by  itself  if  it  is  equ^ed  with  the  assets  required  to  breach 
the  type  of  obstacle  encountered.  If  the  platoon  does  not  have  this  c^ability,  it  may  be  required  to  provide 
close-in  protection  for  attadied  engineers  with  breaching  assets.  Three  breaching  methods  are  availahle 
to  the  platoon: 


Potential  miaefield  locations. 


Antitank  ditcL 


Figure  5- _ 

Road  craters. 


Figure  5- 
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1.  Mechanical  breaching,  uso^y  \n(h.  mine  plows  or  mine  rakes. 

2.  Explosive  breaching,  en5)loying  means  such  as  the  mine-dearing  line  charge  (M1Q.IC),  M173  Line 
Charge,  or  1/4-poiind  blocks  of  TNT. 

3 .  Manual  breaching,  with  soldiers  probing  by  hand  or  using  such  items  as  girling  hooks,  shovels, 
picks,  ax^,  and  chain  saws.  MANUAL  BREACHING  IS  THE  LEAST  PREFERRED  METHOD 
FOR  THE  TANK  PLATOON. 

NOTE:  In  Rytreme  cases,  &e  company  commander  may  order  tilie  platoon  to  force  Hu'ou^  an 
obstacle.  This  technique  requires  the  breach  force  to  move  in  column  formation  dirough  the  obstacle.  If 
available,  a  disabled  vdiide  can  be  pushed  ahead  of  the  lead  breach  tank  in  an  attenq)!  to  detonate  mines. 

The  mine  plow  is  the  breaching  device  most  commonly  onployed  by  tihe  tank  platoon.  The 
parent  tank  con^rany  may  allocate  one  to  three  plows  perplatoon.  When  properly  equ^ed  and  srqiported, 
the  platoon  can  create  iqp  to  two  lanes  through  an  obstacle. 

Plow  *anks  lead  Hie  breach  force.  Immediatdy  following  them  are  tanks  that  proof  the  lane. 
These  are  usually  tanks  eqojqiped  with  mine  rollers.  This  process  ensures  that  the  lane  is  clear.  If  the 
location  and/or  dimensions  of  &e  obstade  are  unknown,  the  tank  platoon  leader  m^  choose  to  lead  widi 
tmiks  pqnipped  with  mine  rollers  to  idaitify  the  banning  of  the  obstacle.  ROLLERS,  however,  ARE 
NOT  CLEARING  VEHICLES  -  THEY  ARE  PROOFING  VEHICLES. 

If  the  tank  platoon  is  allocated  one  plow,  the  PSG’s  wingman  normally  serves  as  the  breach 
tank  The  PSG  follows  immediately  behind  to  proof  the  lane  and  provide  overwatch.  The  platoon  leader’s 
section  follows  the  PSG. 

If  the  platoon  bas  two  or  more  plows,  it  can  create  multiple  lanes,  usually  75  to  100  meters 
^art.  The  wingman  tanks  are  normally  equ^ed  with  the  plows,  with  the  section  leaders’  tanks  following 
to  proof  the  lanes  and  provide  overwatch  (Figure  5- _ A). 

To  create  a  wider  lane,  two  plow  tanks  can  stagger  their  movement  along  a  single  lane 

(Figure  5- _ B).  An  alternative  method  is  for  a  plow  tank  to  complete  its  initial  pass  throng  the 

obstacle,  then  to  tm-n  around  and  move  back  toward  the  Mendly  side  to  widen  the  lane  or  create  a  new 
lane. 

After  the  lane  is  created  and  proofed,  it  can  then  be  marked  to  oisure  safe  movement  by 
vehicles  and  personnel.  The  commander  should  consider  using  infantry  to  assist  in  titis  task.  This  is 
rritiral  for  foUow-on  forces  that  may  not  know  the  exact  location  of  the  cleared  lane.  Distinctive  markers 
must  show  where  the  lane  begins  and  ends.  A  viable  line  down  the  center  is  effective.  Another 

technique  is  to  mark  both  sides  of  the  breached  lane  (Figure  5- _ ).  Regardless  of  the  metiliod  of 

markings  ensure  that  the  lane  entrance  is  marlmd  at  least  100  meters  out  from  the  entrance.  Also, 
ensure  guides  are  in  place  to  assist  in  entering  the  lane.  To  minimize  the  necessary  breaching  time,  the 
proofing  tank  may  simultaneously  mark  the  lane.  Unit  SOPs  will  dictate  marking  methods  and 
materials.  Commonly  these  include: 

•  Qeared  lane  mechanical  marking  systems  (CLAMMS). 

•  Pathfinder  system. 

•  Engineer  stakes  widr  t^e. 

•  Guides. 

•  Chem  lights  and/or  infiared  li^ts. 

•  E?q)ended  shell  casings. 

Thmnghnnt  the  operation,  the  tank  platoon  leader  provides  continuous  up  dates  of  the  breach 
force’s  progress  to  the  con5)any  commander.  He  also  coordinates  with  the  support  force  for 
siqrpressive  fires. 


After  maddng  is  coiig)lete,  the  tank  platoon  leader  reports  the  location  of  ftie  lane  and  the  method 
of  marking  to  e}q>edite  die  movement  of  the  assault  force.  The  assault  force  will  often  move  bdiind  the 
breadi  force  and  doselj  follow  the  breach  vehicles  through  ftie  new  lane. 

Assault  Force 


While  die  breach  is  in  progress,  the  assault  force  assists  the  support  force  or  follows  die  breach 
force.  Once  a  lane  is  cleared  throu^  the  obstacle,  the  assault  force  moves  through  the  breach.  It 
secures  the  far  ade  of  the  obstacle  by  physical  occepation  and/or  continues  the  attack  in  accordance 
with  the  commander’s  inlenl 


Section  VIT:  Follow  and  Support 


The  tank  platoon  conducts  follow  and  support  missions  when  the  enemj  situation  is 
extremely  fluid  or  unknown.  This  is  a  normal  mission  in  support  of  dismounted  mfantry. 


During  the  follow  phase  of  die  mission,  the  platoon  conducts  tactical  movement  or  occupies 
hasty  BPS  whfle  the  lead  (supported)  element  Onfantry  company)  moves.  There  is  no  requi^ent  to 
overwatch  the  movement  ofthe  lead  dement.  Infact,  this  couldbecoTinteiproductive;thenoise  of  the 


tank  platoon  diat  is  following  too  dosdy  could  alert  the  enemy  to  the  presence  of  the  dismounted  infantty. 
The  tank  platoon  does,  however,  mamtam  a  high  degree  of  situational  awareness.  The  platoon  leader 
mainfaing  constant  communications  with  the  company  commander. 


When  the  company’s  dismounted  dements  make  contact  with  an  enemy  force  they  cannot 
destroy  or  bypass,  they  dqploy  into  position,  and  suppress  enemy  AT  weapons  with  direct  and  indirect 
fires.  The  commander  then  directs  the  tank  platoon  to  destroy  or  suppress  the  enony  (Figure  5- 

A).  The  tank  platoon  moves  forward  and  links  xpwidi  the  infantry  (Figure  5- _ B).  At  the 

linkiq)  point,  the  ranfc  platoon  leader  coordinates  the  following  with  the  commander  (or  otiier  designated 
leader): 


•  Enemy  disposition. 

•  Friendly  di^osition. 

•  Tentative  naaneuver  plan. 

•  Any  ad<titir>na1  tactical  information  not  already  covered  in  tiie  OPORD,  induding  tiie  use  of  guides, 
control  of  direct  and  indirect  fires,  dose-in  protections  for  the  tank,  and  communications  and  signal 
information. 

The  tank  platoon  leader  conducts  a  ground  reconnaissance  of  the  route  to  the  final  firing 
position  and  finalizes  the  plan  with  the  conunander. 

The  platoon  then  moves  forward  to  the  firing  position,  using  guides  provided  by  the 
dismounted  platoons. 

Depending  on  the  amount  of  sippressive  fires  being  received,  the  tanks  may  move  to  firing 
positions  buttoned  up.  This,  however,  degrades  the  tank’s  target  acquisition  c^ability  and  makes  it 
easier  for  digmnnntfid  aaemy  forces  to  attack  the  tank  witii  small  arms  or  machine  guns. 

If  tank  crews  cannot  immediatdy  identify  targets  when  tiiey  reach  the  firing  position,  the 
infantry  desi^ates  each  target  using  tracers,  smoke  grenades,  or  grenades  fires  from  the  M203 

grenade  launcher.  Tanks  then  suppress  or  destroy  targets  using  main  gun  or  machine  gun  fire.  When 

targets  are  destroyed,  the  infantry  signals  the  tank  platoon  to  cease  fire. 

Note:  Restrictive  terrain  severely  limits  tiie  mobility  of  the  tank  platoon.  It  further  increases  tte 
platoon’s  vulnerability  by  limiting  visibility  for  tank  crews.  Without  tiie  aid  of  infmtrymen  serving  as 
guides  and  providing  security,  tanks  have  a  much  greater  diance  of  becomiag  studc  in  close  terrain  or  of 
being  tiie  target  of  enemy  fires.  In  these  situations,  the  infantry  must  provide  dose-in  protection  and  early 
warning  against  dismounted  and  mounted  threats. 


1.  Tank  platoon  left  in  contact  mamtams  contact  Tvith  bypassed  MRP. 

2.  Tank  from  platoon  left  in  contact  links  tg)  with  platoon  ftom  sigipoiting  cong)any  at  CONTACT  POINT 

1. 

3 .  Sigpoiting  cong)any  assumes  re^onsibili^. 

4.  Tank  platoon  is  released  to  join  infenlty  cong>any  to  whidi  it  is  OPCON. 

Figure  5- _ .  Exang>le  follow  and  sigg>oit  operation. 
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Stytinn  VTTT;  Perimeter  Defense 

The  perimeter  defense  is  conducted  when  there  are  no  friendly  units  adjacent  to  the 

company. 

Considerations  for  the  execution  of  a  perimeter  defense  include  Ihe  following: 

•  Disperse  Ihe  con;)any  with  all-around  security. 

•  One  section  of  tanks,  the  entire  platoon,  or  con^any  AT  assets  orient  on  the  most  likely  mounted 
avenues  of  approach. 

•  One  section  or  the  entire  platoon  may  occupy  an  assembly  area  within  the  perimeter  as  a  reserve  or 
reaction  force.  Missions  of  this  force  include  moving  to  BPs  that  block  potential  areas  of  enemy 
penetration,  conducting  counterattacks  to  destroy  an  enemy  penetration,  and  moving  to  BPs  that  add 
firqpower  to  a  portion  of  the  con^jany’s  overall  defense. 

•  Keep  mortars  near  the  center  of  die  perimeter. 

•  To  safely  move  and  avoid  disn^ting  other  elements  of  the  con^any’s  defense,  the  tank  platoon  must 
carefully  coordinate,  reconnoiter,  and  rehearse  mounted  movenent  to  positions  within  the 
con5)any’s  perimeter. 

•  Tanks  must  NEVER  FIRE  OVER  THE  HEADS  OF  UNPROTECTED  PERSONNEL.  The 
concussion  of  the  main  gun  as  well  as  discarded  sabot  petals  can  hgure  or  kill  hiendly  troq>s. 

•  Close  coordination  between  the  conq)any  commands,  rifle  platoon  leaders,  and  tank  platoon  leader  is 
critical  Tank  crews  must  know  tire  location  and  routes  of  dismounted  OPs  and  patrols  to  help 
prevent  fiatridde.  Additionally,  the  tank  platoon  must  rely  on  dismounted  infantry  to  provide 
security  against  enemy  infiltration  of  the  perimeter  as  well  as  close-in  protection  fiom  dismounted 

attacks 
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Section  IXi  Relief  in  Place 


A  relief  in  place  occurs  when  one  unit  assumes  the  mission  of  another.  It  may  be 
accon^lished  during  either  offensive  or  defaisive  opeiadons.  It  is  preferably  conducted  during  periods 
of  limited  visibility. 

A  rdief  requires  detailed  planning.  OPSEC  is  critical.  When  time  is  available  the  situation 
permits,  the  coimnander  conducts  a  reconnaissance  to  contiim  details  of  the  relief.  The  two  leaders 
should  coordinate  and  exchange  the  following  information: 

•  The  enemy  situation  and  other  pertinent  intelligence. 

•  Securitymeasuresinplacebytheunitbeingreilieved. 

•  The  tactical  plan  and  fire  support  plans. 

•  The  location  of  weapons  and  fighting  positions. 

•  Sketch  cards  and  fire  plans  (tiiis  includes  grid  locations  for  iiq>ut  into  digital  systems). 

•  Details  of  fire  rdief,  to  include  the  sequence,  the  use  of  recognition  signals  and  guides,  and  the  timft  of 
change  of  re^onsibility  for  the  area. 

•  The  transfer  of  excess  ammunition,  POL,  wire  lines,  and  other  materiel  to  the  incoming  platoon 

•  Command  and  signal  information. 

After  lecoimaissance  and  coordination  are  con^lete,  the  commanders  continue  with  troop-leading 
procedures  and  prq)are  to  execute  the  relief  There  are  two  methods  by  which  to  conduct  a  relief  in 
place: 

1.  Simultaneous.  All  elements  are  relieved  simultaneously. 

2.  SequentiaL  The  rdieftakes  place  one  unit  at  a  time. 

Tnitially,  the  relieving  company  moves  to  an  assembly  area  behind  tiie  con^any  to  be  relieved. 
Final  coordination  is  conducted,  and  information  is  exchanged.  The  relieving  conqrany  links  iq)  with 
guides  or  finalizes  linkiq>  procedures. 

OPSEC  is  critical  in  preventing  enemy  reconnaissance  and  intelligence  assets  from  identifying 
the  weaknesses  and  vulnerabilities  that  occur  during  relief  Radio  net  discipline  is  the  key  to  an  effective, 
and  secure,  relief  operation.  Before  beginning  the  relief,  the  relieving  conqjany  changes  to  the  oirtgoing 
company’s  frequency,  and  tiie  two  units  operate  on  the  same  net  throughout  the  relief  The  relieving 
conqjany  observes  radio  listening  silence  while  the  outgoing  compmy  maintains  normal  radio  traffic. 

By  monitoring  the  same  frequency  and  maintainmg  the  same  digital  links,  leaders  have  the  abili^ 
to  contact  others  involved  in  the  relief  Because  of  the  proxinuty  of  the  relieved  and  relieving  coiiq)anies, 
however,  leaders  must  remember  that  the  net  will  be  crowded,  with  many  stations  and  digital  links 
competing  for  limited  availability  of  ‘‘airtime.” 

Once  the  relief  is  conq>lete,  there  are  two  methods  for  returning  to  separate  company 
frequencies.  One  technique  is  to  have  the  incoming  company  switch  back  to  its  ori^al  frequoicy. 
The  other  is  to  have  the  outgoing  company  switch  to  an  alternate  frequency.  There  are  several 
advantages  for  the  latter  technique: 

•  The  relieving  company  establishes  voice  and  digital  communications  and  is  prepared  to  defend 
immediately  iqion  the  exit  of  the  relieved  platoom 

•  The  relieving  conpany  never  loses  tiie  digital  link  (if  applicable)  as  it  assumes  the  new  mission.  Once 
the  relief  is  conplete,  the  relieved  conpany  sinply  switches  to  an  alternate  FM  frequency. 

•  Maintaining  radio  traffic  on  the  same  frequency  before,  during,  and  after  the  relief  operation  will  he]^ 
deceive  the  enengr  as  to  whether  a  relief  has  occurred. 


Section  X:  Transporting  Infantry 


At  times,  the  tank  platoon  leader  may  be  required  to  transport  infantrymen  on  his  tanks 

(Figure  5- _ ).  This  is  done  only  when  contact  is  not  expected  and  moving  throu^  a  secure  area. 

If  the  platoon  is  moving  as  part  of  the  infantry  con5)any  and  is  tasked  to  provide  security  for  the  move,  the 
lead  section  or  element  shotiM  not  cmy  infantry. 

Caution  must  be  used  when  carrying  infantry  on  top  of  tanks.  In  addition  to  safely  concerns 
when  mixing  tired  personnel  with  large,  moving  machinery,  the  ability  of  tanks  to  maneuver  and  fire  if 
contact  is  made  will  be  severdy  hindered. 

Infantry  and  armor  leaders  must  observe  the  following  procedures,  precautions,  and 
considerations  when  infantrymen  ride  on  tanks: 

•  When  transporting  infantry  on  a  tank^  at  least  five  ropes  should  be  stretched  across  the  top  of  the 
turret  to  serve  as  handholds  for  infantry.  These  may  be  fastened  with  snaplinks  to  the  top  railing  of 
the  bustle  rack  on  either  side  of  the  turret  Alternatively,  a  sin^e  long  rope  may  be  woven  back  and 
forth  between  the  top  railings. 

•  Infaniry  platoons  should  thorou^y  practice  mounting  and  dismounting  procedures  and  actions  on 
contact 

•  Passengers  must  always  alert  the  TC  before  mounting  or  dismounting. 

•  Passengers  must  follow  the  commands  of  the  TC. 

•  Infantry  platoons  should  be  broken  down  into  squad-size  groups,  similar  to  air  assault  chalks,  with 
the  infantry  platoon  leader  on  the  tank  platoon  leader’s  tank  and  the  infantry  PSG  on  the  tank  PSG’s 
tank. 

•  Infantry  platoon  leaders,  PSGs,  and  team  leaders  should  position  themselves  near  the  TC’s  hatch  to 
talk  to  the  TC  and  relay  signals  to  the  platooiL 

•  Each  tank  in  the  platoon  should  have  a  TA-1  in  its  case  mounted  on  the  right  rear  of  the  turret. 
This  will  be  connected  to  intercom  system  and  is  for  infantry  to  talk  to  the  tank  crew. 

•  All  members  of  the  tank  platoon  should  become  familiar  with  and  use  the  hand  and  arm  signals 
Rmplnyftd  by  the  infantry  per  FM  21-60,  '\^sual  Signals. 

•  Tank  crewm^  must  remember  that  the  tank  carmot  return  fire  effectivdy  with  infantry  on  board. 

•  Whenever  possible,  passengers  mount  and  dismount  over  the  left  front  slope  of  the  tank.  This 
ensures  that  the  driver  can  see  the  infantrymen  and  that  the  infantrymen  do  not  pass  in  front  of  the 
coax  machine  gem. 

•  Passengers  must  always  have  three  points  of  contact  vtith  the  tank.  Th^^  must  also  watch  for  low- 
hanging  objects  like  tree  branches. 

•  Passengers  must  ensure  that  they  remain  behind  the  tank’s  smoke  grenade  launchers.  This  will 
automaticalty  keqp  them  clear  of  ah  weapon  systems. 

•  All  passengers  should  wear  hearing  protection. 

•  Passengers  should  not  ride  with  anything  more  than  their  battle  gear.  Rucksacks  and  B-bags 
should  be  transported  by  other  means. 

•  Passengers  MUST  be  prepared  to  take  the  following  actions  on  contact: 

=>  Wait  for  the  tmik  to  stop. 

=>  At  the  TCs  command,  dismount  IMMEDIATELY  (one  fire  team  on  each  side).  DO  NOT 
move  forward  of  the  turret 

=>  Move  at  least  5  meters  to  the  side  of  the  tank.  DO  NOT  move  behind  or  forward  of  the 
tank. 

•  If  possible,  the  lead  tank  should  not  carry  infantrymen.  Riders  restrict  turret  movement  and  are 
more  likely  to  injured  or  killed  on  initial  contact 

•  Infantrymen  should  scan  in  all  directions.  They  may  be  able  to  spot  a  target  the  tank  crew  does  not 
see. 

•  DO  NOT  move  in  front  of  the  tank  unless  ordered  to  do  so. 

•  DO  NOT  dismount  a  tank  unless  ordered  or  given  permission  to  do  so. 
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•  DO  NOT  dangle  arms  or  legs,  equ^ment,  or  anything  else  off  the  side  of  a  tank  Th^  could  get 
cau^  in  the  tracks,  cau^g  death,  injury,  or  damage  to  the  equipment  or  tank 

•  DO  NOT  carry  too  many  riders  on  &e  tank.  Falls,  bums,  and  clogged  air  intakes  can  result. 

•  DO  NOT  fall  asleep  when  riding.  Ihe  warm  tank  engine  induce  drowsiness.  A  fall  could  be 
fatal 

•  DO  NOT  smoke  when  mounted  on  a  tank. 

•  DO  NOT  stand  near  tanks  during  refueling  and  rearming. 

•  DO  NOT  stand  near  the  rear  of  a  tank  with  the  engine  running.  The  tank’s  exhaust  is  ejctremeiy 
hot  and  can  seriously  bum. 

•  DO  NOT  stand  near  a  moving  or  turning  tank  at  any  time.  Tanks  have  a  deceptively  short  tnrufng 
radius. 


Figure  5- 


Sairple  positions  for  infantry  riding  on  a  task. 


Section  XI;  Limited  Visibflitv  Operations 


Dadmess  obviously  limits  visibil^  on  die  batd^dd,  but  there  are  other  conditions  that  restrict 
visibility:  dust,  smoke,  and  other  obscuration  factors  caused  by  we^on  firing  and  movement  of  soldiers 
and  eqo^ment,  as  well  as  rain,  snow,  fog,  sandstorms,  and  other  weather  conditions.  The  tanV  platoon 
must  train  to  fi^t  effectively  in  all  types  of  visibility  conditions. 

Equipment 

The  tank  platoon  is  equ^ped  with  the  following  types  of  equipment  for  use  under  limited 
visibility  conditions: 

•  Driver’s  night  vision  viewer.  This  si^t  is  either  passive  (the  WS-2)  or  thermal  (tiieDTV).  It 
enhances  the  driver’s  abili^  to  move  the  tank  and  enables  him  to  assist  in  target  acquisition  and  to 
observe  rounds  in  darkness  or  other  hmited  visibility  conditions. 

•  PVS-7.  This  passive  viaon  device  arables  the  TC  to  observe  fix)m  his  opened  hatch  to  control 
movement  and  provide  close-in  security.  Ihere  are  normally  two  PVS-7s  per  tank 

•  Gunner’s  Primary  Si^t  (GEPS)  and  commander’s  extension.  This  integrated  thermal  sight  gives 
the  gunner  and  TC  the  cspabili^  to  see  and  engage  targets  under  almost  any  visibility  conditions. 

•  CITV.  This  is  a  fully-integrated,  full-target  engagement  sight  on  the  M1A2.  It  provides  the  TC 
with  a  redundant  target  acquisition  and  survdllance  capability  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Gunner’s 
Primary  Sight  and  the  Thermal  Imaging  System  (TIS).  Ihe  CITV  extends  the  TC’s  field  of  view, 
giving  him  360-degree  observation  c^ability  independent  of  the  Gunner’s  Primary  Sifjit 

Figure  5- _ lists  die  corrparatrve  diaracteristics,  c^ab ilities,  and  limitations  of  passive  and 

thermal  sights. 

Navigation 

The  tank  platoon  can  employ  a  variety  of  techniques  and  equipment  to  assist  the  company 
conunander  in  navigation.  These  include: 

•  Compass  and  odometer  (Figure  5- _ ). 

•  Fires.  Using  artilleiy  or  mortars  to  fire  smoke  or  ground-burst  illumination  can  provide  a  useful  check 
on  estimated  locations  or  preplanned  targets. 

•  Global  Positioning  Systems  (GPS).  These  systems  receive  signals  firom  satellites  or  land-based 
transmitters.  They  calculate  and  di^lay  the  position  of  the  user  in  militaty  grid  coordinates  as  well  as 
in  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Most  GPS  navigation  readings  are  based  on  waypoints,  the 
known  positions  entered  into  the  system’s  memory.  Once  waypoints  are  entered  in  the  GPS,  the 
device  can  di^lay  information  such  as  distance  and  direction  firompoint  to  point 

•  Inertial  navigation  systems  (Ml  A2).  Based  on  an  initial  calculation  of  the  tank’s  location  finm  a 
known  point,  inertial  navigation  systems  use  the  rotation  of  the  track  to  determine  the  location  of  the 
tank  ’IheMlA2’s  POSNAV  system  is  an  example.  POSNAV  allows  tiieTC  to  determine  his  exact 
location  and  gives  him  the  ability  to  plot  ip  to  99  waypoints.  Tank  drivers  can  then  use  the  steer-to 
function  on  tiieir  driver’s  integrated  dig)lay  as  they  move  toward  the  designated  waypoints.  To 
corrpensate  for  track  slppage  that  could  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  inertial  system,  TCs  should 
reinitialize  their  systems  often  using  a  GPS  or  a  known  point 

•  Shift  from  a  known  point  Shifting  from  a  known  point  is  a  convenient  tool  for  the  platoon  leader  to 
use  as  he  maneuvers  ^e  platoon  and  disseminates  control  measures.  The  knownpoint  is  usudly  a 
previously  distributed  gr^hic  control  measure.  Shifts  firom  known  points  are  used  routinely  to  control 


conibat  c^eiatioBS.  They  make  rq)ortiQg  of  cmrent  platoon  and  aiemypositioiis  easier.  Enemy 
locations,  however,  are  identified  only  by  using  shifts  finm  TRPs. 

Note:  many  units  routinely  use  die  Teccain  hidex  Reference  System  (TJRS)  or  the  Gnd  Index  Reference 
System  (GIRS)  to  makf;  shifts  finm  a  known  point  THIS  idootifies  locations  based  on  terrain  points 
previously  designated  on  an  overlay.  GIRS  used  intersections  of  four  grid  squares  as  the  known  points. 

Vchidg  Identification 

The  problem  of  vdiide  identification  is  compounded  in  limited  visibility  conditions.  All 
rfMTimtg  tmict  be  able  to  distinguidi  attached  tanks  and  other  fiiendly  dements  fiom  those  of  the  enemy. 
Most  imit  SOPs  cover  vehide  marking  and  identification  procedures,  in  addition,  die  tank  platoon  can 
use  the  following  tprhnignes  to  enhance  command  and  control  and  to  hdp  prevent  fratridde: 

•  Attach  color-coded  lights  or  chemical  lights  to  the  rear  of  the  turret  or  hnll. 

•  Replace  the  brake  light  cover  widi  color-coded  plastic.  Cover  die  headli^ts. 

•  Use  luminous  or  thermal  t^e  to  “oudine”  tanks  or  to  make  batde  boards. 

•  Use  radio  and  <tigital  systems  (if  available)  to  provide  die  platoon  with  frequent  iqidates  of  friendly 
unit  locations. 

Tactical  Movement  and  Attacks 

The  fundamentals  for  executing  tactical  movement  and  attacks  are  applicable  during  periods 
of  limited  visibility.  The  foUovring  paragraphs  cover  additional  considerations/actions  the  conqiany 
cxmunander  and  tank  platoon  leader  nuQr  make/take  in  the  planning,  preparation,  and  execution  of  these 
operations  when  visibility  is  restricted. 

Planning  Phase 

•  Pay  particular  attention  to  routes,  formations,  and  navigational  aids. 

•  Conduct  a  thorough  route  reconnaissance  to  identify  locations  where  the  tank  platoon  could  become 
misoriented. 

•  The  route  reconnaissance  must  also  focus  on  finding  rou^  or  restrictive  terrain  that  will  be  even 
more  difficult  to  negotiate  during  limited  visibility  periods.  Such  terrain  may  require  a  change  in 
formation  or  movement  technique  or  eirqiloyment  of  dismounted  ground  guides. 

Preparation  Phase 

•  Conduct  rehearsals  in  as  many  types  of  adverse  conditions  as  possible. 

•  Stress  light  disdpline. 

•  During  the  PCI,  view  each  tank  using  a  passive  sight  to  ensure  the  sources  of  li^  have  beai 

dimmed  or  covered. 

•  Ensure  fiiat  all  personnd  understand  flie  platoon’s  projected  actions  during  each  phase  of  the 
operation.  One  technique:  designate  waypoints  orphase  lines  as  trigger  points  forplatoon  actions. 

Execution  Phase 

•  Use  available  night  vision  devices  to  assist  with  navigation  and  to  enhance  situational  awareness. 

•  Assume  the  enemy  possesses  the  same  limited  visibility  observation  capabilities  as  friendly  units. 

•  fn  mflgk  TnnvMUCTitj  doDotletlumtedvisibililv  create  a  felse  sense  of  protection  from 

observation. 

•  Reduce  distance  between  tanks  while  moving.  This  allows  tanks  to  observe  one  another  and 
decreases  the  time  necessary  to  react  to  enemy  contact 


Limited  Visibility  Defense 


The  defensive  fimdamentals  are  applicable  in  limited  viability  conditions.  Additional 

considerations/actions  for  the  commander  and  tank  platoon  leader  to  make/take  in  the  planning, 

preparation  and  execution  of  the  defense  in  limited  visibility  conditions  follow: 

Planning  Phase 

•  Conduct  a  thorough  reconnaissance,  preferably  during  daylight,  to  mark  positions  and  routes. 

•  Keq)  in  mind  that  obscurants  that  hmit  visibility  may  also  degrade  die  effectiveness  of  thermal 
sights  and  laser  range  finders.  This  m^  cause  leaders  to  designate  engagement  areas  that  are  closer 
than  anticipated  to  the  conqpany’s  BPs. 

•  In  marking  positions,  use  materials  that  will  facilitate  occupation  in  dther  daylight  or  under 
limited  visibility  conditions. 

Preparation  Phase 

•  Ensure  that  decision  points,  TRPs  and  artillery  targets  are  ^Hhermalized”  to  allow  forpositrve 
identification.  Therm^ed  TRPs  help  TCs  to  more  accurately  estimate  range  to  thdr  targets  when 
smoke  our  other  factors  inhibit  the  use  of  the  laser  range  finder. 

•  Rehearse  occupation  and  displacement  during  limited  visibility  conditions. 

•  Emplace  mounted  OPs  to  take  advantage  of  the  capabilities  of  the  tanks’  thermal  dghtg 

•  Dismounted  OPs  provide  local  security  and  augment  mounted  OPs  with  shorter-range  observation 
and  the  ability  to  listor  for  t^pproaching  enen^  elements. 

Execution  Phase 

•  Ensure  that  all  soldiers  understand  the  occupation  and  displacement  criteria. 

•  Strictly  enforce  fire  control  measures. 

•  Use  sketch  cards  and  the  tank  platoon’s  CITVs  fif  available)  to  estimate  target  range  when  visibility 
factors  prevent  die  use  of  the  their  laser  range  finders. 
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PASSIVE  SIGHTS 

THERMAL  SIGHTS 

1,  Umited  by  the  amount  of  available 
’  fight 

1.  Not  affected  by  fight  conditions. 

2.  Can  be  “washed  out"  by  bright 

flashes  of  fight  • 

2.  Not  affected  by  flashes  of  fight 

3.  Narrow  field  of  view. 

3.  Choice  of  narrow  or  wide  field  of 
view. 

4.  Poor  depth  perception. 

4.  Poor  depth  perception. 

5.  Excellent  capability  for  identifying 

sources  of  fight  (including  IR). 

5.  Unable  to  detect  sources  of  light 

6.  Adverse  weather  conditions  (heavy 
rain,  dense  fog,  sandstorms,  snow) 
limit  the  range  of  the  sight  and  may 
render  it  useless. 

6.  Adverse  weather  conditions  limit  the 
range  of  the  sight  On  the  other 
hand,  the  target  acquisition  capability 
of  the  sight  may  exceed  the 
capability  of  the  LRF  to  receive  a 
return  and  compute  an  automatic 
ballistic  solution. 

Figures- _ Comparison  ofpasshre  and  thermal  sights. 
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Section  XH:  Air  Defense  Operations 
Passive  Air  Defense; 


Passive  Air  Defense  is  the  infentry  company’s  and  tank  platoon’s  first  line  of  defense  against 
enemy  air  attack. 

Passive  air  defense  includes  all  measures  other  than  active  defense,  taken  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  hostile  air  attack. 

There  are  two  types  of  passive  air  defense:  Attack  avoidance  and  damage-limiting  measures. 

1.  Attack  Avoidance: 

•  The  enemy  pilot  cannot  attack  what  he  cannot  find. 

•  Utilize  concealment,  camouflage,  deception,  communications  security,  and  any  other 
necessaiy  action  to  prevent  enemy  detection. 

•  Static  tank  positions  must  provide  overhead  concealment  where  possible.  If  not,  they 
must  camouflage. 

-  Track  marks  leading  into  or  out  of  vehicle  positions  must  be  obliterated. 

-  Shiny  objects  tiiat  could  reflect  light  and  attract  attention  must  be  covered. 

2.  Damage-Limiting  Measures: 

•  Dispersion  is  very  effective  to  reduce  the  effects  of  enemy  air  attack. 

•  Early  warning  systems  that  include  both  visual  and  audible  signals  can  help  limit  damage 
by  enabling  particularly  the  tank  platoon  to  begin  dispersion  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

•  Use  natural  or  man  made  cover  to  reduce  the  effects  of  enemy  munitions.  Folds  in  the 
earth,  depressions,  buildings  and  sandbagged  positions  can  provide  this  protection. 

Active  Air  Defense: 


Active  Air  Defense  occurs  when  the  company  must  engage  enemy  aircraft. 

All  elements  must  understand  fiiat  they  can  defend  against  an  air  attack,  but  cannot  engage 
the  aircraft  that  are  attacking  unless  the  weapon  control  status  allows. 


The  weapons  control  status  describes  the  relative  degree  of  control  in  effect  for  air  defense 
fires.  It  t^plies  to  all  weapons  systems.  All  elements  will  receive  the  status  from  the  company 
commander.  The  three  control  statuses  are; 

1.  WEAPONS  FREE 

2.  WEAPONS  TIGHT 

3.  WEAPONS  HOLD 

The  tank  platoon  can  effectively  utilize  both  main  gun  and  machine  gun  fire  against  enemy 

aircraft. 


Engaging  aircraft  with  volume  fire  is  the  way  to  effective  use  of  machine  gun  fires.  Fires  are 
delivered  on  the  platoon  leader’s  command,  and  are  directed  at  an  aim  point.  Gunners  do  not  attempt  to 
track  target  with  machine  guns. 


Several  types  of  machine  gun  ammunition  are  used  effectively  by  the  tank  platoon  against 
helicopters.  These  are:  multipuipose  antitank  (MPAT),  high  explosive  antitank  (HEAT),  and  annor- 
piercing  discarding  sabot  (APDS).  The  aim  point  is  always  center  mass. 


Section  XHI:  Mflitarv  Operations  in  Urban  Terram  flVlOU'D 


Conducting  MOUT  operations  in  niban  terrain  is  considered  an  infantryman’sjob,  but  an  infantry 
force  can  suffer  high  causalities  in  prolonged  house-to-house  fighting.  The  proper  enqrloyinent  of  the  tank 
platoon  can  be  a  decisive  combat  multiplier  and  result  in  fewer  causalities.  Tanks  provide  excellent  direct 
fire  cap^i!!^,  can  isolate  the  objective,  and  cover  armor  counterattack  avenues. 

This  ^^endix  will  examiae  various  planning  corrsiderations  for  MOUT,  tire  basic  dharacteristics 
of  offensive  and  defensive  MOUT,  and  tactical  techniques  for  MOUT  operations.  For  more  detailed 
information,  refer  to  FM  90-10. 


MOUT  Planning  Corrsiderations. 


Terrain  Considerations: 


•  Severe  limitations  on  mobility.  The  urban  eitvironmenl  can  be  severely  restrictive  terrain  for  tanks. 
It  is  relatively  easy  for  the  enerny  to  emplace  obstacles  on  caty  streets,  creating  almost  timitleBs 
opportunities  for  ambush  sites.  Practiced  obstacle  reduction  techniques  are  a  must 

•  Extreme^  limited  fields  of  fire.  These  result  in  short  engagement  ranges,  which  are  e^eciaUy 
troublesome  to  tank  we^ons  systems.  Every  street  comer  and  every  successive  block  becomes  an 
intervisibitity  line,  requiring  careful  overwatch  and  extreme  caution. 

•  A  three-dimensional  battl^dd.  Multistory  buildirrgs  and  sewer  systems  create  a  variety  of  tactical 
problems.  The  commander  must  develop  observation  and  direct  fire  plans  that  address  the  ground- 
level  fi^t,  the  aboveground  figjit,  and  the  belowgroimd  fight 


Tank  weapons  and  equipment  Considerations: 

•  HEAT  rounds  are  nonnally  the  primary  main  gun  ammunition  in  the  MOUT  environment 

•  SABOT  ammunition  has  limited  utility  against  most  nonvehicular  targets.  Reminder;  Its  discarding 
petals  endanger  fiiendly  infantiy. 

•  Machine  guns  provide  a  steady,  accurate  platform  for  fire  against  troops,  li^t  structures,  and  li^t 
armor  vehicles. 

•  The  tank’s  main  gun  devation  and  depression  capability  creates  considerable  dead  spac^ 
especially  at  close  ranges  (see  Ch^ter  2,  Section  m  for  a  desodptlon  and  diagram  of  tank  dead  ^ace): 

30m  fi'om  building  above  10m  (d)out  2-3  floors) 

60m  away  above  20m  (6-7  floors) 

90m  away  above  30m  (9-10  floors) 

•  The  tank  commander  must  be  unbuttoned  to  fire  the  M2  HB  machinegun  (M1A2). 

•  The  M2  BB  madunegun  is  extremdy  useful  for  recon  by  fire  operations. 

•  When  buttoned  up,  the  tank  crew  has  limited  visibility  to  the  sides  and  rear.  They  have  no 
visibility  to  the  top. 


•  In  MOUT  operations,  the  tank  should  be  outOtted  with  an  external  phone  hookup  for 
communications  with  the  infantry. 

•  Tank  generated  smioke  is  extremely  useful  in  the  MOUT  environment 

•  Thermal  sights  are  effective  in  the  dty. 

•  When  tanks  fire,  thdr  large  fireball  combines  widi  loose  dirt  and  masonry  dust  to  aeate  a  smoke 
cloud  tiiat  can  degrade  vision  for  2-3  ruinates,  (you  can  move  -  but  so  can  tire  enemy). 

•  The  tank  main  gun’s  best  effects  are  attained  when  firing  perpendicular  to  the  target.  Firing 

angles  greater  than  45  degrees  greatly  reduce  penetratiotL _ 


Maneuver  Considerations: 

•  Formation  of  combined  arms  teams  at  the  lowest  leveb.  MOUT  may  require  task  organization  of 
infantry  squads  and  tank  sections. 

•  Vulnerability  of  friendly  forces.  Tanks  are  eq)ecia]ly  vulneraible  to  attack  (and/or  counterattack) 
ftom  dismounted  enemy  infantry.  Infantry  needs  to  provide  on  the  ground  security  for  tanks. 

•  Tank  size  can  provide  infantry  with  cover  fium  direct  fire  weapons. 

•  Requirement  for  cooperation.  MOUT  can  only  be  successful  when  there  is  dose  coqperation 

between  the  infantry  and  tanks  at  the  lowest  level _ 


Combat  Service  Support  Considerations: 

•  MOUT  is  resource  intentive. 

•  Tanks  will  expend  large  amounts  of  Class  V  in  MOUT  operations. 

•  Protection  requirements.  Resipply  elements  are  eq)eciaUy  vulnerable  to  ambush  during  MOUT 

operations.  Be  prepared  to  protect  them. _ 


Command  and  Control  Considerations: 

•  Communications  problems.  The  low-levd  task  organization  during  MOUT  m^  require  additional 
communications  ImVs,  which  can  be  disnpted  by  buildings  and  other  urban  terrain  features. 

•  Fire  control.  Extenave  direct  fire  planning  and  restrictive  fire  control  measures  are  an  absolute 
requirement  in  die  MOUT  environment. 

•  Proximity  and  visibility.  Friendly  elements  often  must  operate  in  confined  and  restrictive  areas 
duringMOUT.  They  may  not  be  able  to  see  other  nearby  fliendly  forces.  These  dangers  significantly 
increase  the  danger  of  ftatridde. 

j 

i*  Clearance  of  ATGMs.  Mantcy  must  perform  this  task  to  protect  the  tanks. 


•  ROE.  Theseiulesmay  restrict  the  use  of  particTilarwe^on  systems  or  aimromition  types. 

•  The  slow  pace  of  MOUT.  This  imypreveat  the  con5)any  from  taking  fiill  advantage  of  the  ^eed  and 
mobility  of  the  tarik  platoon. 

.  ■  •  •  •  . 

•  The  tank  section  and  infantry  platoon  is  an  effective  combination  with  the  infantry  platoon  leader 
in  charge. 

•  Plan  on  rdhearsing  techniques  for  infantry  to  direct  tank  fires  (small  arm  tracers,  smoke,  hand  and 
arm  signals). 

•  Rear  security  is  critical 

•  Tanks  should  always  keep  tow  cables  fastened  to  their  front  slopes  so  they  can  quiddy  recover 
other  damaged  tanks. 


Offensive  MOUT. 


Phases  of  Offensive  MOUT.  In  the  offense,  MOUT  is  generally  conducted  as  a  ddiberate  attack.  Phases 

of  the  operation  are  similar,  as  discussed  below. 

•  Conduct  reconnaissance.  The  reconnaissance  phase  for  MOUT  must  provide  the  conqDany 
commander  with  adequate  intelligence  to  stage  a  ddiberate  attack.  This  intdligeace  must  be 
extremely  detailed.  Detailed  m^s  of  the  area  must  be  distributed  to  the  lowest  level 

•  Isolate.  During  this  phase,  the  attacking  company  must  prevent  movement  of  enemy  forces  into  or  out 
of  the  area  of  operations. 

•  Secure  a  foothold.  During  this  phase,  the  attacking  con5)any  gains  entrance  to  the  mban  area.  It  is 
critical  that  the  tank  platoon  effectively  en^loy  its  firq)ower  to  assist  die  infantry  in  securing  the 
foothold. 

•  Clear.  Infantry  will  clear  the  objective  area. 

Task  Organization.  The  con^jany  will  normally  task  organize  into  support,  assault,  and  reserve  forces. 

(Note:  Refer  to  the  discussion  in  Qi^ter  3  for  additional  information  on  organization  for  the  offense. 

•  Support  force.  The  siq)port  force  normally  consists  of  the  tank  platoon.  This  allows  the  coii5)any 
commander  to  enploy  the  tanks  without  compromising  their  survivability.  The  sipport  force  isolates 
the  area  of  operations  and  the  actual  entry  point  into  the  urban  area,  allowing  assault  forces  to  secure  a 
foothold. 

•  Assault  force.  The  assault  force  is  the  dement  that  gains  the  foothold  in  the  urban  area  and  conducts 
the  clearance  of  actual  objectives  iu  the  area.  This  is  normally  the  infantry  (task  organized  with 
engineers  if  available). 

•  Reserve  force.  The  reserve  force  m^  include  both  infantry  and  tanks. 

•  Figure  5« _ illustrates  a  company  operation  in  a  strip  area. 


Defensive  MOUT. 


•  Enemy  forces  ontside  the  urban  area.  ‘While  positioned  in  an  niban  area,  the  con^anym^  be 
tasked  to  defend  against  an  aiemy  ^pioaching  from  ontside  tiie  area  hi  general,  procedures  and 
considerations  are  the  same  as  those  for  defensive  operations  in  open  terrain.  Ihis  type  of  MOUT  xas^ 
transition  into  an  in-depth  defense  of  the  urban  terrain. 

•  liinimiv  forces  within  the  urban  area.  The  conpany  may  be  called  rpon  to  conduct  any  of  sevaal 
types  of  defensive  operations.  These  include;  defend  m  sector,  defend  a  strongpoint,  and  defend  a  BP. 
Procedures  and  considerations  for  these  defensive  operations  are  generally  similar  to  those  used  in 
more  conventional  open  terrain.  The  commander  should  designate  engagement  areas  that  take 
advantage  of  integrated  obstacles  and  urban  terrain  features  that  can  be  covered  by  direct  and  indirect 
fires. 


Tacrieal  Technigue.s  for  MOUT  operations. 


Crossing  Danger  Areas: 

•  The  infantry  squad/platoon  occupies  rooms  adjacent  to  the  crossing  point. 

•  A  tank  is  called  up  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  remaining  tank  in  the  section  provides 
overwalch  for  the  moving  tank  (as  possible). 

•  The  infantry  throws  smoke  grenades  to  draw  the  enemy’s  fire,  but  they  do  not  cross  the  danga:  area. 

•  The  tank  uses  its  thermal  si^ts  to  engage  the  enemy  through  the  smoke  witii  its  coaxial 
machinegun  or  main  gun. 

•  The  infantry  then  tihrow  smoke  grenades  and  cross  the  danger  area  while  tire  tank  overwatches  the 

crossing.  _ _ _ 


Establishing  a  Foothold: 

•  A  lead  section  moves  to  overwatching  positions  that  cover  the  objective  without  being  in  line 

with  the  Tntmdftd  infantry  route  of  advance.  The  tanks  use  smoke  and  reconnaissance  by  fire  with 
thdr  machine-guns  to  draw  enemy  attention  and  small-arms  fire. 

•  One  or  two  tanks  from  the  second  section  can  lead  the  infantry  along  the  axis  of  advance  up  to  the 
first  obstacles  or  the  first  building.  If  the  enemy  engages  the  infantry,  a  tank  can  instantly  use  white 
phosphorous  grenades  to  its  front  and  cover  the  infantry  with  its  smoke  generator  to  the  rear  while  the 
infantry  takes  cover. 

•  The  infantry  can  then  approach  the  breach  point  along  the  flank  of  the  tank  using  individual 

movement  techniques.  CAUTION:  Once  the  smoke  is  generated,  the  tank  must  never  back  ip  until 
the  infantry  leader  notifies  the  tank  commander  that  he  is  dear  to  do  so. _ _ 


Breaching  An  Obstacle: 

•  When  an  obstacle  is  detected,  a  tank  section  is  brought  forward  as  close  as  possible  into  overwatch 

positions. _ _ _ _ 


•  An  initial  burst  of  smoke  is  used  to  draw  enemy  fire.  The  tanks  then  attempt  to  suppress  or  destroy 
the  enemy  soldiers  covering  die  obstacle. 

•  The  rear  element  of  the  iofantry  (or  engineers)  quickly  unpack  pre-set  charges  and  bring  them 
forward.  The  infantry  leader  then  selects  a  breach  point  that  is  wide  enough  for  the  tanks  to 
maneuver  throu^ 

•  At  his  command,  the  tanks  secure  the  breach  point  and  obscure  it  while  the  infantry  or  engineers 
set  the  charges.  Once  the  charges  are  blown,  more  smoke  may  be  required  while  a  tow  line  is 
connected  from  the  obstade  wire  to  the  nearest  tank 

•  As  the  tank  rapidly  withdraws,  it  easily  pulls  the  wire  apart.  Infantry  dements  can  then  move 
through  and  secure  the  far  side. 

•  Reminder  Much  smoke  may  be  required  to  cover  these  operations. 

Street  Movement: 

•  The  infantry  identifies  the  general  direction  of  the  enemy  and  takes  cover. 

•  The  infantry  leader  then  calls  a  tank  section  up  into  position  between  his  element  and  die  enemy. 

•  The  infantry  leader  clears  the  tank  to  engage  any  enemy  at  will  as  it  slowly  moves  down  the  street, 
parallel  to  the  infantry’s  axis  of  advance.  The  infantry  can  then  move  from  building  to  building  in 
a  crouch  or  high-crawl  without  smoke  (provided  th^  directly  parallel  to  the  route  of  the  tank). 

•  The  tank’s  movement  is  best  coordinated  by  radio  from  the  infantry  leader.  Plan  on  a  tank  being 
able  to  cover  one  infantry  squad  at  a  time. 


Chaptn*  6:  Combat  Service  Support 


Tbe  oon^auy  commander  most  tmdearstand  that  the  tank  platoon  has  no  organic  combat  service 
support  assets.  Normally  the  platoon  sergeant  wilL  coordinate  directly  with  both  his  organic  company 
and  the  infantry  company. 

Routine  CSS  functions  should  be  accomplished  by  SOP.  These  should  include; 

•  Accountabili^,  maintenance  and  saf(^aaidmg  of  assigned  equ^ment 

•  Rq)oiling  the  status  ofpersonnel,eqa^menl,  and  classes  of  sippfy. 

•  Requests  for  sipplies 

•  Tum-in  of  equipment  for  rq)air 

•  Evacuation  of  personnel 

•  Evacuation  of  equ^ment  and  vehicles  for  replacement  or  repair. 

Supply  Operations 

The  tatiV  platoon  has  large  amounts  of  equpment  and  requires  frequent  resipply  to  acconplish 
the  mission. 

The  conpany  commander  can  expect  a  tank  platoon  to  cperate  for  a  maximum  of  24  hours 
•without  resupply. 

The  most  forward  CS  S  eJemait  of  the  tank  platoon’s  parent  conpanyAeam  will  be  the  conpaiiy 
tftam  corhbat  trains.  These  trains  shotild  provide  necessary  vehicle  recovery  and  maintenance  services  for 
the  Immediate  medical  aid  should  be  provided  by  the  infantry  conpany. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  die  conpany  commander  and  tank  platoon  leader  to  determine  the  best 
route  for  the  platoon  to  utilize  in  mo'ving  to  ^e  trams  location  (and  to  conduct  resupply). 

riasses  nf  Sunulv:  The  following  are  pedfic  considerations  diat  must  be  made  for  planning 
enployment  of  the  tank  platoon. 

Class  1: 


•  Potable  water:  Should  be  replenished  daity,  either  by  redUing  from  a  water  trailer  or  by 
rotating  5*gallon  cans.  Each  tank  should  maintain  a  miriimum  of  10  gallons  of  potable  water. 
The  platoon  should  also  maintain  a  mininmm  amount  of  noipotable  water  for  vehicle  and 
equpment  maintenance.  TECHNIQUE:  Recycle  previously  used  personal  hygiene  water. 

•  Meals:  Should  be  eaten  in  shifts,  never  at  a  centralized  locadoiL 
Cla.ss  m  and  V: 

•  Class  m  couprises  all  ^es  of  POL  products. 

•  Class  V  is  ammunition,  to  include  smaTI  arms,  tank  rounds,  mines,  demolition  and  fuzes. 
TheMlAl  has  abasicload  cjpadtyof:  40  main  gun  rounds;  900  Cal.  50;  11,400  7.62mm; 

24  smoke  grenades.  (Note;  TheMlA2  has  abasicload  of  42  main  gun  rounds,  with  the 
remaining  amounts  identical  to  the  MlAl). 


•  Rearming  and  refuelmg  usually  occur  daily  or  at  the  conclusion  of  an  operation.  For 
optimum  security,  this  should  be  accon^lished  under  cover  of  darkness. 

It  is  in:q)ortant  to  insure  tire  tank  platoon  leader  controls  the  redistribution  of  supplies  when 
fuel  and  ammunition  cannot  be  delivered  or  when  limited  sillies  are  available. 

•  Commanders  can  expect  tank  platoons  to  utilize  significant  amounts  of  Cl  in  even  /baring 
routine  operations.  Ml  Als  and  Ml  A2s  both  have  a  504.4  gallon  fad  capadty  and  achieve 
tpproximatdy  .6  miles  per  gallon  of  fod.  Either  tank  will  consume  30+  gatlrms  per  hour 
while  operating  at  Tac  Idle,  phis  ^proximately  10  gallons  per  hour  at  Basic  Idle. 
Commanders  must  METICULOUSLY  PLAN  FOR  REQUIBED  FUEL  RESUPPLY 
OPERATIONS. 

Class  IV: 


•  This  class  includes  construction  and  barrier  materials  used  for  operations  and  obstacles 
and  to  ut^rove  fitting  positions. 

•  Tanks  can  be  utilized  to  carry  additional  Cl  IV.  Insure  this  is  woiked  out  with  the  tank 
platoon  leader  to  insure  he  plans  forthis  in  his  load  plan. 

Class  IX: 


•  This  class  conpiises  repair  parts  carried  by  the  tank  platoon’s  parent  company  maintenance 
team  (or  sent  with  the  maintenance  team  acconq>anying  the  tank  platoon). 

•  These  basic  load  supplies  are  part  of  the  company’s  Prescribed  Load  list  (PLL). 

•  PLL  items  carried  by  the  tank  platoon  will  usualfy  include  spare  track,  road  wheels, 
assorted  bolts,  machine  gun  parts,  and  light  bulbs.  Commandos  should  verify  the  PLL 
items  the  tank  platoon  is  carrying. 

«  Repair  parts  are  issued  in  response  to  a  spedric  request  or  are  obtained  by  direct  exchange  of 

repairable  parts,  to  include  batteries  for  night  vision  devices  and  man-portable  radios. 

METHODS  OF  RESUPPLY 

The  tank  platoon  uses  three  methods  in  conducting  resuppfy  operations;  Prepositioning, 
routine  resupply  and  emergent^  resupply.  Metiiod  to  be  used  is  dependent  on  METT-T. 

Pre-Positioning 

•  Classes  IV  and  V  are  usually  the  only  supplies  prepositioned.  Class  HE  resiq)ply  for  the 
tank  platoon  riiould  be  done  behind  the  battle  position  or  enroute  to  link-np 

•  Carefully  plan  the  amount  of  pi^stock.  The  following  are  considerations  for  locations  of 
prestock: 

-  AvaM>ilify  of  overhead  cover. 

-  Cover  and  concealment 

-  Security  procedures  required  to  safeguard  tire  resipply  q>eration 

-  Procedures  for  protecting  friendly  forces  and  siq>plies  in  the  event  tiiat  aprestock  is 


ignited. 


•  AH  leaders  must  know  the  exact  location  of  tbe  prestock  site(s).  should  verify  these 

during  reconnaissance  or  rehearsals.  The  commander  must  have  apian  to  remove  or  destroy 
prestocks  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  c^turing  them. 

•  Two  methods  ofpre-postdoningstq^lies  are  shown  in  figures  6- _ and  6- _ : 

Routine  Resupply; 

•  Covers  items  in  Classes  I,  m,  V,  and  IX,  as  well  as  mail  and  any  fecial  request  items. 

•  Should  be  conducted  daily,  preferabfy  under  periods  of  limited  visibility. 

•  The  tanlf  platoon^s  organic  company  srqpply  sergeant  will  assemble  the  LOGPAC  in  the 
infantry  brigade’s  field  trains  area  (assuming  the  parent  con:9>any  is  attached  to  an  infantry 
brigade).  Once  the  LO(a*AC  is  prq)ared  for  movement,  the  supply  sergeant  moves  the 
vehicles  forward  from  the  fidd  trains  to  the  brigade’s  designated  Logistic  Rdease  Point 
(LRP).  Ihe  tank  company  ISG  (or  his  representative)  meets  fire  LOGPAC  and  then 
guides  it  to  the  company’s  designated  resupply  point.  The  tank  platoon  meets  the 
LOGPAC  at  diis  location  and  executes  the  appropriate  t3q>e  of  resupply  operation  (as 

discussed  bdow).  Figure  6- _ dq)icts  a  standard  tank  con5)any  LOGPAC  which  the 

infantry  commander  can  e^ect  to  see  resipplying  the  tank  platoon. 

•  The  tactical  situation  will  dictate  which  type  of  resupply  fire  tank  platoon  will  use: 

-  TaOgate  CFigure  6- _ ). 

-  Service  station  (or  a  variant)  (Figure  6- _ ). 

RRMTNDER:  EITEDER  OF  THESE  OPERATIONS  ARE  NOISY,  REQUIRE  SPACE  FOR  THE 
TANKS  AND  OTHER  VEHICLES  TO  MOVE  IN/OUT,  AND  CAN  BE  DANGEROUS  IF 
THERE  ARE  DISMOUNTED  TROOPS  IN  THE  AREA  CAREFULLY  CHOOSE  THE 
LOCATION  FOR  THE  RESUPPLY  OPERATION.  IT  REQUIRES  ABOUT  30  MINUTES 
FOR  A  TANK  PLATOON  TO  EXECUTE  LOGPAC  OPERATIONS. 

•  Normally,  the  tai^ate  method  will  only  be  used  in  assembly  areas.  The  service  station 
method  involves  fire  tanks  moving  to  a  c:entrally  located  point  and  rearming  and 
refueling. 

MahiteMance  Operations 

The  commander  must  recognize  that  proper  maintaiance  is  the  key  to  keeping  the  tank 
platoon  fully  operational  Maintenance  is  a  continuous  process  that  starts  with  preventive  measures 
taken  by  die  tank  crews. 

As  a  general  guiddine,  tank  platoons  will  conduct  repair  and  recovery  as  far  forward  as  fire 
situation  allows. 

Tank  platoon  maintenance  begins  with  PMCS,  a  daily  crew  responability. 

Tank  crews  are  responsible  for  conducting  initial  maintenance,  repair  and  recovery  actions 


on  site. 


The  M1A2  is  equipped  with  embedded  nonintrusive  and  intrusive  diagnostic  test  capabilities. 
These  tests  enable  crews  to  identify  and  isolate  many  systems  and  component  failures  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
organizational  mechanics.  When  the  crew  isolates  a  problem  using  these  tests,  the  organizational  mechanic 
can  verify  the  fault  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  and  replace  the  con:q>onent  without  further  diagnostic  testing. 

Evacuation  is  necessary  when  a  damaged  tank  cannot  be  repaired  or  when  evacuation  is  the 
only  means  (besides  fiiendly  destruction)  available  to  prevent  c^ture  or  destmction  by  the  enemy. 

•  The  crew  should  remain  with  the  tank  to  assist  in  evacuation  and  rq>air,  to  provide  security,  and  to 
return  the  repaired  tank  to  the  platoon  as  quickfy  as  possible. 

•  It  is  vital  that  the  crew  move  the  damaged  vehicle  to  a  covered  position  that  allows  the  recovery 
vehicle  to  reach  it  witiiout  e}q)osing  the  recovery  vehicle  to  enenty  fire. 

As  a  last  resort,  other  platoon  tanks  can  evacuate  the  damaged  tank  for  short  distances.  USE  TUTS  AS 
A  LAST  RESORT! 


PERSONNEL 

VEHICLE 

Supply  truck  (supplies,  rations) 

Supply  sergeant 

and  water  trailer 

p=fPin^ 

PLL  truck  and  trailer 

>PLL  clerk** 

r-frm  EEra 

Systems  mechanic* 
Mechanic 


Driver 


IlOIOmLcS 


Tool  truck  and  trailer 

Ammo  truck 


Ammo  truck 


■■  -***»■ 


Fuel  truck 


Fuel  truck 


fSSVl.! 


Optional,  based  on  the  situation. 

These  personnel  and  assets  usually  meet,  the  1SG  at  the  LRP. 


Tank  cowp2aif  LOGPAC 


Figure  6-4.  Service  station  resupply  method. 
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Appendix  A:  Equipment 

To  ■win  in  batde,  leaders  must  haive  a  dear  understanding  of  the  vehides  and  egu^ment  they  •wiU 
be  pperating  or  working  widL  This  ^pendix'rvOl  assist  the  mfairtiycoiimiander  in  evaluating 
transpoitabili^,  sustainment,  and  mobility,  considerations  for  armored  vdudes  and  equipment  which  may 
operate  as  apart  of  the  tank/tight  infantry  task  organization. 


Section  I:  MIAIC  Main  Battle  Tank 

H:  M88  Medium  Armored  Recovery  Vddcle 

HI:  Heavy  Erqtanded  Mobility  Tactical  Trucks  (HEMTTs) 


Section  I:  M-IAIC  Main  Battle  Tank 


•  Weight  (combat  loaded):  65  tons 

•  Length:  32’3” 

•  Width:  12’0” 

•  Aimament:  •  120mm  ■marn  gun  (Planning  range  3000ni,  max  range  4000m)-  40  rounds  on  board 

-  Commander’s  .50  Cal  M2  HB  Machine  Gun  (Planning  range  1200-1600m)- 1000 

rounds  onboard 

-  M240  7.62  Machine  Gun  (Coax)  (Range  900m)-  10,800  rounds  on  board 

-  Loader’s  M240  7.62  Machine  Gun  (Data  same  as  Coax) 

•  Fuel  capadty:  520  gallons 

•  Fire  Control: 

1.  Hie  gunner  and  tank  commander  have  thermal  night  si^ts  which  normally  provide 
resolution  out  to  5-8  kilometers  during  tiie  day  and  night  These  planning  ranges  may  be  degraded  by  fog 
or  dust,  or  when  the  tenperature  of  the  target  is  .similar  to  that  of  tiie  ambient  air  or  the  backgroimd. 
Thermal  si^t  are  oftei  preferable  to  tiie  normal  day  sights,  because  they  can  frequently  detect  targets  that 
are  concealed  in  vegetatioa 

2.  The  MlAl  hats  a  laser  rau^e  finder  and  a  ballistic  computer  that  accounts  for  such  factors  as 
range,  •wind,  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  ammunition  type,  cant  of  the  tank,  lead  for  moving  targets, 
and  tube  wear.  Its  stabilization  system  gives  the  tank  a  shoot-on4he-move  c^abilhy.  The  Ml  A1  can 
achieve  first-round  hits  at  ranges  in  ffitcess  of 3,000  meters.  Whenequ^edwithafilter(asitnbnnallyis 
during  framing  exerdses),  the  laser  range-finder  is  eye-safe.  Withont  the  filter  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
direct-fire  we^on  system  out  to  8,000  meters. 

3.  The  APFSDS-T  (“Sabot”)  is  the  more  accurate  and  better  anti-armor  round,  but  discards  metal 
“petals”  that  can  strike  anywhere  in  a  zone  seventy  meters  on  either  side  of  the  tank  and  1000  meters  down 
range.  Friendly  troops  should  not  be  in  this  area  when  sabot  rounds  are  fired.  The  sound  of  the  main  gun 
round  can  stun  troops  closer  tiian  15  meters  to  the  tank 

4.  The  TCs  ^0  caliber  madiinegun  is  not  stabilized,  but  can  deliver  suppresave  fire  when 
enployed  on  die  move.  The  .50  cal  may  be  fired  while  the  tank  is  buttoned  ip,  however  a  crewmember 
Ttingf  reload  externally  after  100  rounds  are  fired.  Elevation  and  traverse  may  only  be  acconplished  ftom 
inside  the  turret.  The  .50  cal  may  be  elevated  to  +65  degrees  above  the  horizontal  and  dq>ressed  to  -10 
degrees. 


Q-f 


5.  The  1.62mm  coax  is  stabilized  and  is  extremely  accurate.  In  addition,  the  plentiful  st^ly  of 
available  ammunition  makes  it  the  most  effective  and-infantiy  wesson  on  the  tank.  Tracer  rounds  are  also 

.  very  useful  for  designating  targets  and  sectors  of  fire.  The  coax  may  be  elevated  to  +20  degrees  and 
depressed  to -10  degrees. 

6.  The  loader’s  7.62  machmegun  may  not  be  fired  while  buttoned  tp,  nor  is  tiiis  we^on 
stabilized.  The  weapon  may  be  operated  by  anyone  who  climbs  on  top  of  the  t^k  It  may  be  elevated  to 
+65  degrees  and  depressed  to  -10  degrees. 

7.  The  main  gun  rounds  are  distributed  in  the  ready  rack  (18  rounds),  the  semi-ready  rack  (16 
rounds),  and  hull  (6  rounds).  It  normally  takes  ^roximate]^  30  minutes  to  replenish  the  rea^  rack. 

•  Mobility  Characteristics: 

1.  Maximum  speed  (road): 

2.  Cross-countiy  speed: 

3.  Operating  Range  (road): 

4.  Operating  time: 

5.  Max  step: 

6.  Max  span: 

7.  Driver’s  IR  scope: 
in  smoke  ^proximate  those  in  daylight. 

•  Survivability  Characteristics: 

1.  TheMlAl  is  protected  by  special  composite  armor  that,  against  many  main  battle  tank 
rounds,  can  withstand  a  direct  hit  on  its  fiontal  arc.  It  can  defeat  all  known  AT  missiles  that  hit  die  fixxntal 
arc. 


42n5)h 

30n9h 
280  miles 
8-48  hours 
42  inches 
9  feet 

Provides  excellent  visibilily;  q)eeds  at  night  car  while 


2.  The  tank  has  blowout  panels  on  top  of  the  turret  to  direct  any  explosion  outside  of  the  tank 
should  the  basic  load  detonate. 

3.  The  tank  can  generate  a  quick,  self-protecting  smoke  screoi  by  firing  its  grenade  launchers 
(12  rounds  total)  fiiat  are  mounted  on  the  forward  portion  of  the  turret  diese  phoq)horous  rounds  ignite  in 
the  air  and  create  a  thir^-second  smoke  screen  30  meters  downrange  of  die  turret’s  orientatiou  The  smoke 
grenades  canbe  extremely  hazardous  to  infantry  beneath  them,  and  can  ignite  dry  vegetadoiL  the  M-2S0 
grenade  launcher  ^stem  can  fire  two  salvos  of  six  rounds  each,  or  die  entire  load  of  12  rounds  during 
heavy  rain  or  hi^  winds.  The  smoke  groiade  laundier  system  requires  external  reloading  once  eiqiended. 

4.  Smoke  can  also  be  generated  to  the  rear  of  the  tank  by  an  on-board  smoke  generator  that 
bums  the  tank’s  own  fud.  The  Vehicle  Engine  Exhaust  Smoke  System  (VEESS)  canbe  used  repeatedly 
and  for  extended  periods  of  time.  The  tank  will  often  back  rqp  i^idly  into  the  concealment  of  this 
smokescreen.  In  other  situations,  the  tank  will  move  forward  rapidly  to  provide  an  extended  smokescreen 
for  other  elements.  The  smoke  generator  can  be  enq)loyed  only  when  the  tank  is  burning  diesel  (DF-2) 
fuel;  the  smokesaeen  cannot  be  generated  if  JP-8  is  used.  Eiqiosure  to  the  smoke  cloud  for  more  dian  5 
minutes  can  cause  terrtporary  illness  and  irritate  eyes  and  skirL 


5.  Mudi  of  the  tank’s  smvivabihty  is  obtained  by  its  excellent  accderation.  When  it  takes  direct 
fire,  the  tank  can  be  e:q>ected  to  make  a  r^id  dash  for  the  nearest  available  cover.  The  Ml  A1  crosses  open 
areas  quickly,  with  an  ability  to  accelerate'  to  20  mph  in  less  than  7  seconds. 

6.  The  MlAl  has  an  overpressure  system  for  operation  in  NBC  environments. 

•  Other  capabilities,  limitations,  and  reqoiremmits; 

1.  The  tank’s  exhaust  is  directed  downwards  and  to  the  rear  of  die  tank.  This  reduces  the  tank’s 
heat  signature  and  avoids  the  “rooster  plume”  diat  phq)oints  the  location  of  other  armored  vehicles  when 
they  accderate.  However,  the  intense  heat  (approximately  900  degrees)  severely  limits  die  ability  of  the 
imV  to  provide  a  moving  shield  for  acconqianying  infantry.  Soldiers  can  follow  the  tank  closefy  by 
remaining  direcdy  behind  the  tracks.  While  die  tank  is  idling,  soldiers  can  ^proach  to  about  5  meters 
behind  the  exhaust  grills  When  the  tank  revs  its  engine,  diis  distance  increases  to  about  10  meters. 

Because  of  the  hot  eidiaust,  an  Ml  A1  should  not  be  used  to  tow  another  tank  from  the  rear,  as  some  of  the 
conponeuts  indie  towed  tank’s  oigiue  could  melt  Another  drawback  of  the  eidiaust  is  that  the  tank  may 
ignite  dry  brush  direcdy  to  the  rear  of  the  vehicle.  Finally,  the  eidianst  provides  limited  decontamination 
c^ability  on  some  tjpes  of  equpment 

2.  The  MlAl  can  transport  infantry  in  fecial  drcumstances.  See  Chapter  5. 

3.  A  tank  crewman  must  dismount  from  the  vehicle  in  order  to  determine  an  azimuth  widi 
his  oonpass. 

4.  Ihe  tank’s  weight  limits  maneuver  in  mud  and  marshy  tenam.  Its  size  and  wei^  limits 
maneuver  in  some  urban/built-ip  areas. 

5.  Tanks  have  deadspace.  See  Chrpter  2. 

6.  When  die  diermal  sights  are  opaating,  the  tank  generates  a  whirring  noise  that  can  be  heard 
100  meters  away,  depending  on  condidons.  The  drain  on  the  battoies  requires  the  tank’s  engine  to  be  run 
appiTiYTmatpily  every  hour  for  about  15  miuutes.  Some  tanks  will  need  to  be  started  even  more  fiiequendy. 

7.  The  tank  crew  has  two  sets  of  AN/PVS-7  ni^t  vision  goggles. 

8  The  MlAl  is  capable  of  carrying  a  mine  plow  or  mine  roller  on  the  firont  Tank  conpanies 
are  authorized  four  plows  and  two  rollers. 

•  Rollers  reduce  the  tank’s  speed  to  rpproximatdy  5  mph.  Rollers  are  tran^orted  by  the 
parent  cortpany  and  are  onty  mounted  for  ddiberate  breaching  operations  on  predesignated  tanks  equpped 
with  ingtallatinn  brackets.  Mounting  the  roller  takes  jpproximately  15  minutes. 

•  The  plow  has  marginal  impact  upon  the  tank’s  maneuverability  when  it  is  carried. 

When  the  plow  is  lowered  for  clearing  the  tank  must  travel  in  a  strai^t  line.  The  added  weight  of  die  plow 
(7,500  pounds)  increases  the  vehicle’s  fuel  consnnption  by  about  25%.  The  plow  can  be  switched  to 
another  tank;  this  requires  die  plow’s  BE  or  an  M88  and  level  ground.  Dqiaiding  on  the  eiperience  of  the 
crew,  this  takes  between  one  and  two  hours  with  the  BE,  and  about  4  hours  with  an  M88. 

-  An  Ml  At  with  a  mounted  plow  exceeds  the  loading  ramp  capacity  of  the  C-5. 

Consequendy,  Ml  Als  that  deploy  aerially  will  not  have  the  plow,  or  die  plow  wiE  have  to  be  toaded  on  the 
aircraft  sqiaratdy.  This  would  lengthen  aircraft  loading  and  offloading  times,  and  will  require  additional 
time  at  the  destination  for  remounting  of  the  plow. 


9.  Indirect  fire  mode.  Because  die  Ml  A1  carries  only  anti-4ank  main  gun  rounds  and  lias  no 
azunuth  indicator,  this  is  no  longer  a  feasible  use  for  die  tanlc 

10.  Communications.  Hie  MlAl  has  an  intercom  system  that  can  be  integrated  into  telfptinnft 
hot  loops.  The  tank  can  also  have  a  TA-1  telqihone  mounted  on  the  right  side  of  the  turret  so  that  infantry 
can  communicate  with  the  crew  (see  Chqiter  5). 

11.  Logistics. 

-  Fuel  consumption  rates  vary  from  10  gallons  per  our  when  idling  to  nearfy  60  gallons  per  hour 

while  ttavelmg  cross  country.  During  continnos  operations,  a  tank  will  need  ^roximatdy  300  gallons  of 
fuel  every  8  hours;  if  the  tanks  have  been  used  igiarin^,  they  only  require  about  50  gallons  per  day. 

Reminden  These  amounts  will  vary  depending  upon  die  terrain,  weather,  and  type  of  maneuver. 

-  The  Ml  Al’s  fud  capaci^  of 504  gallons  is  distributed  m  two  front  tanks  (106  gallons  on  the 
left  and  149  gallons  on  die  right)  and  a  rear  fiid  tank  (248  gallons).  The  vehicle  bums  fuel  from  the  rear 
tanl^  when  it  is  low  the  driver  will  press  a  switch  to  beginfeedmg  fud  from  a  front  tank  to  the  rear.  When 
possible,  the  vehicle  should  be  temped  off  before  the  driver  switches  to  a  front  tank,  as  this  hastms  die 
refiiding  process.  It  normally  takes  between  five  and  10  minutes  to  refud  an  Ml  Al. 

12.  Maintenance. 

-  Electrical  Turret  Networic  Box  (TNB).  When  inoperable,  the  tank  aew  can  still  operate  die 
main  gun  manually,  though  with  a  significant  loss  of  firqiower  effectiveness.  New  boxes  are  obtained 
from  the  conpany  (tank  battalion)  PLL,  and  once  on  site  require  diout  10  minutes  to  be  installed. 

-  Breaking  track  This  is  done  to  rplace  unserviceable  track  pads  or  to  rposition  a  dirown 
track.  The  process  of  breaking  and  reassembling  track  takes  at  least  45  minutes,  and  longer  under  adverse 
conditions. 

-  Pulling  Pack.  The  Full-Up  Power  Pack  (FUPP)  consists  of  two  m^or  assemblies;  the  engine 
C‘pack”)  and  the  transmission  (“rear  mod”).  It  is  usually  preferable  to  replace  the  FUPP  and  turn  it  over  to 
DS  maintenance  rather  than  to  attenpt  to  plit  the  FUPP  at  the  organizational  level  Although  the  actual 
replacement  process  only  takes  about  45  minutes,  associated  procedures  usually  result  in  2  to  4  hours  of 
down  time  if  a  pack  needs  to  be  pulled.  This  could  be  extended  to  10  - 12  hours  if  die  pack  must  be  picked 
ip  from  die  B  S  A.  Packs  must  often  be  pulled  in  order  to  rplace  other  inaccessible  conponents; 
dpending  on  the  conplications  and  the  availability  of  rpair  parts,  down  time  can  be  sipuficantty  longer. 

•  Fhd  filters.  Although  found  in  the  tank  company  PLL,  availability  of  parts  canbecome  a 
problem  if  the  unit  has  been  issued  bad  fuel  Tanks  have  main  fuel  filters  as  well  as  in-line  filters. 

-  Hot  oigines.  Many  rpairs  caimotbe  conpleted  on  a  hot  engine.  It  normally  takes  2-3  hours 
for  the  Ml  Al ’s  engine  to  cool  down. 
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Figure  A- _ .  The  MlAl  Maiu  Battle  Tank. 
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Section  11:  M-88  Medium  Annored  Recovery  Vehicle 


•  Weight:  56  tons 

•  Lengtti:  27*1” 

•  Width:  irS” 

•  Heig^it:  9’7” 

•  Road  speed:  30  n^h 

•  Range:  222  miles 

•  Max  step:  42  inches 

•  Max  span:  103  inches 

•  Equipment: 

-  Acetylene  torch 

-  WinA  (45  ton  c^adty,  200fl  cable) 

-  A  Frame  hoist  (6  ton  lift) 

-  Blade  (for  stability  dining  winching-  should  not  be  used  for  dozing) 

-Tools 

•  Consideration:  Depending  on  the  circumstances  of  tire  recovery  and  whether  or  not  die  tank  can 
provide  power,  an  M88  can  normally  recover  a  mired  tank  on  its  own.  Under  extreme  circumstances, 
two  or  even  three  M88s  or  tanks  may  be  required  to  recover  a  tank  Although  the  M88  was  not 
designed  to  pull  the  weight  of  the  Ml-series  tanks,  this  can  be  done  with  care.  It  win,  however,  likely 
result  in  increased  wear  and  maintenance  requirements  for  the  M88. 
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Figure  A- _ The  M88  Medium  Armored  Recoveay  Vehicle. 


Section  IE:  Heavy  Expanded  Mobility  Tactical  Trucks  (HEMTTs) 


•  There  are  two  types  of  HEMTTs: 

-  M977  10-ton  Cargo  HEMTT 

-  M978  HEMTT  Fueler 

•  Three  M977s  are  earmarked  for  each  tank  company  in  a  tank  battalioiL 

•  TheM977actaneforloadmgAmloadingainmnnitioiL  The  crane  can  also  be  modified  with  a  winch 
for  recovery  operations. 


•  edacity  for  selected  armmmition: 


7.62rmn 
.50  Cal 
120mm  tank 
TOW 


192,000  rounds 
48,000  rounds 
240  rounds 
84  missiles 


•  The  HEMTT  fueler  has  a  c^adty  of  2500  gallons.  The  fueler  has  excellenl  off-road  c^ability,  and 
can  normally  follow  armored  vehicles  in  almost  aU  types  of  tecrairL 

•  The  fuder  has  two  nozdes,  and  normally  takes  less  dian  10  minutes  to  refuel  a  tank. 


Figure  A-  Tlie  Heavy  E^^anded  Mobility  Tactical  Truck  (HEMTT). 


Appendix  B;  Training  -  Infantry  Companv/Tank  Platoon  Collective  Task  Crosswalk 

The  infantry  rifle  company  has  seven  critical  operations.  This  appendix  will  address  the  six 
operations  which  will  be  perfonned  with  a  tank  platoon  attached. 


Section  I: 

Movement  to  Contact 

H: 

Attack 

ni: 

Ambush 

IV: 

Reconnaissance  and  Security 

V: 

Defend 

VI: 

Retrograde 

Task  Diagram.  A  task  diagram  is  a  diagram  of  the  relationship  between  each  operation  and 
subordinate  collective  tasks  involved  in  accomplishing  the  mission.  Each  task  diagram  provides  the 
infantry  company  commander  a  diagram  of  the  company  operation  and  a  listing  of  the  infantry  company 
and  tank  platoon  collective  tasks  that  comprise  it.  Tbe  collective  tasks  are  tak^  from  die  ^propriate 
MTPs  of  ARTEP  7-10-MTP  and  ARTEP  17-237-10-MTP.  These  task  diagrams  have  been  designed  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  a  company’s  overall  training  plan.  Connected  by  arrows  are  those  tasks  for 
both  the  company  and  tank  platoon  which  are  similar  and  support  overall  mission  accomplishment. 
Figures  B- 1, 3, 5, 7, 9,  and  1 1  are  task  diagrams  for  the  six  in&ntry  company  operations  addressed  in 
this  appendix. 

Operation  Outline.  Corresponding  to  each  task  diagram  is  an  operation  oudine  that  can  be 
used  for  training,  planning,  and  selecting  collective  tasks  for  training  unit  proficiency.  The  operation 
outline  is  used  to  select  a^ipropriate  tasks  when  plaiming  STXs,  FTXs,  or  complete  training  programs. 

•  The  first  row  under  the  operation  is  a  listing  of  collective  tasks  that  are  normally  performed 
each  time  the  operation  is  executed.  The  additional  collective  tasks  supporting  tiiat 
operation,  below  the  first  row  and  marked  with  one  asterisk,  are  selected  based  on  METT-T 
and  the  unit  training  status.  Tasks  vidiich  may  be  executed  once,  several  times,  or 
continuously  in  support  of  the  operation  are  indicated  with  a  double  asterisk. 

•  Tank  platoon  collective  tasks  associated  with  the  infantry  company’s  collective  tasks  appear 
on  the  lines  underneath  tiie  infentry  tasks. 

•  Crosswalk.  Appearing  in  bold  print  for  both  the  infantry  and  tank  platoon  tasks  are  those 
tacVc  cimilar  to  both  organizations  which  support  overall  mission  accomplishment. 

Figures  B-  2, 4, 6, 8, 10,  and  12  contain  example  operation  outlines  for  the  sbt  critical  operations  for  an 
infantry  company  with  an  attached  tank  platoon. 


Section  I:  Movement  to  Contact 
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Section  I:  MOVEMENT  TO  CONTACT 
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Section  II:  Attack 
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Section  V:  Defend 
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Appmdix  C:  Tank  Platoon  Battle  Drills  Supporting  Infantry  Company  Collective  Tasks 


Battle  drills  provide  virtually  automatic  responses  to  sitaatioiis  in  wMdi  the  immediate  and,  in 
many  cases,  violent  execution  of  an  actioh  is  critical  to  the  conq)any’s  safety  or  success  in  combat. 

Battle  drills  allow  the  company  or  a  subordinate  platoon  to  survive  unexpected  combat.  They 
are  also  used  by  die  conpany  or  a  platoon  to  dq>loy  as  the  first  stq)  of  Actions  on  Contact 

Battle  drills  are  standardized  collective  actions,  executed  with  mmimal  instructioiL  They  canbe 
carried  out  under  almost  any  type  of  battlefield  conditions  and  from  any  formation  or  technique  of 
movement 

Battle  drills,  however,  are  never  a  substitute  for  wdl-developed,  well-eiecuted  COAs.  They  are 
seldom  the  ideal  tactical  solution  in  a  given  situation.  The  conpany  can  minimize  die  need  for  execution 
of  battle  drills  by  planning  for  all  foreseen  contaa  situations  and  then  aggressivdy  scanning  during  the 
operation  to  make  initial  (and  first)  contact  with  the  enemy. 

This  appendix  will  address  five  standard  battle  drills  tank  platoons  can  be  expected  to 

execute. 


Battle  Brfll#!: 

Change  of  formation  drill 

Battle  Drfll  #2: 

Contact  drill 

Battle  Brfll  #3: 

Action  drill 

Battle  Drill  #4: 

React  to  indirect  fire  drill 

Battle  Drfll  #5; 

React  to  air  attack  drill 

The  company  commander  and  tank  platoon  leader  must  be  ready  to  augment  or  adjust  these  basic 
drills  based  on  the  rmique  task  organization  of  the  tanks  and  li^  infantry,  the  threat,  terrain,  and  ROE.  In 
addition,  they  must  ensure  their  platoons  rehearse  battle  drills  until  they  are  able  to  execute  the  drills 
perfectly  re^rdless  of  the  command  and  control  situation. 


6at0e  Drill  #1:  Change  of  Formation  Drill 


This  drill  IS  executed  to  accomplish  a  rapid  diange  of  formation  in  response  to  a  change  in 
terrain  or  enemy  situation. 

The  tank  platoon  Irader  must  ensure  tiiat  each  TC  knows  the  new  formation,  and  the  relative 
position  of  each  tank  m  the  new  formation. 

The  platoon  leader  uses  visual  signals  and/or  the  radio  to  rnHiafft  the  drill 

Figure  C- _ iUustrates  the  movement  of  individual  tanks  during  a  diange  of  formation  drill 

from  cohimn  to  wedge  to  line. 


fonnation 


formation  \\ 


Column 

formation 


Change  of  formation  dnlL 
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Hie  contact  drill  enables  the  tank  platoon  to  orient  its  weapon  systems  and  engage  an  enemy 
without  chan^g  its  direction  or  speed  of  movement  along  the  axis  of  advance. 


Ibis  drill  is  used  when  contact  is  made  with  small  arms  fire  or  when  file  platoon  sights  the 
enemy  without  being  engaged  and  does  not  want  to  stop  or  slow  its  movement 

The  platoon  leader  initiates  the  contact  drill  using  visual  signals  and/or  the  radio.  Over  the 
radio,  he  uses  the  contact  rqiort  format  and  adds  the  execndon  dement  “FIRE”  as  a  platoon  fire  command. 

Figure  C- _ ilhistiates  a  contact  drill  from  a  wedge  formation.  Note  the  Tnam  gun  orientation 

forwingmanTank2.  If  a  tank’s  we^on  systems  are  TnasVe<t  hy  annthpr  tanV^  flip  -maglfp^t  tanV  TnimitaTng 
weapons  orientation  and  flank  security  as  prescribed  in  the  OPORD.  This  is  key  in  flntddde  prevention. 


Figure  C- 


.  Contact  drill 
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The  action  diiil  permits  flie  entire  tank  platoon  to  change  direction  rapidly  inreg>onse  to 
tenain  conditions,  obstacles,  FRAGOs,  or  meniy  contact 


The  platoon  leaderuses  visual  signals  or  the  radio  to  orderthe  action  drilT  which  can  be 
initiated  wifli  or  without  enemy  contact.  _ 


•  Ihe  platoon  leader  can  execute  an  action  drill  to  avoid  a  danger  area  or  obstacle  or  to  re^ond 
toFRAGOs. 

•  When  the  platoon  leader  initiates  the  action  drill,  tanks  come  on  line  and  continue  to  move  in 
the  prescribe  direction  unless  the  platoon  leader  directs  a  change  of  fnrmatifm 

•  Figures  C- _ A  and  C- _ B  ihustcate  the  tanks’  relative  positions  during  various 

actions  drills  witbout  contact 


Figure  C- 


A.  Action  drill  without  enen^  contact 


6.  Action  ddn  without  enemy  contact  (continued). 
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_ _ _ Action  Drill.with  Enemy  Contact  .  * 

•  Following  a  contact  r^ort  alerting  the .col]:^)alIy  and  tank  platoon  that  enemy  contact  involves 

antitank  weapon  systems,  the  tank  platoon  leader  can  &ect  an  action  drill  to  orient  his  platoon’s 
frontal  armor  toward  the  antitank  fire  while  moving  to  cover  concealment 

•  If  the  platoon  cannot  reach  a  covered  and  concealed  position  or  achieve  we^on  standoff  the  platoon 
leader  directs  the  platoon  to  assault  die  enemy. 

•  Figures  C- _ k.  dnou^  Cr _ D  illustrate  exanples  of  action  drills  in  reaction  to  enemy  contact 


Figure  C- _ k.  Action  drill  wffli  enemy  contact 
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Figure  C- _ B. 

Action  drill  with  enemy 
contact  (continued). 


Figure  C- _ ^C. 

Action  drill  with  enemy 
contact  (continued). 


Figure  C- _ D. 

Action  driU  with  enemy 
contact  (continued). 
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Battle  Drill  #4:  React  to  Indirect  Fire  Drill 


When  the  tank  platoon  receives.unexpected  indirect  fire,  it  moves  out  of  the  impact  area 
unless  it  is  also  engaged  in  direct  fire  contact  or  is  directed  to  remain  stationary. 

TCs  place  their  hatches  in  the  open  protected  position;  otiier  crewmen  dose  their  hatches. 

Crews  dose  ballistic  doors  (Ml  A2  crews  stow  the  CITV). 

Crews  mask  based  on  the  automatic  masking  criteria  estdrlished  in  the  OPORD  or  if  th^ 
sppect  the  use  of  chemical  we^ons. 

If  the  tank  platoon  is  moving  when  it  receives  st^ressive  artiUety  fire,  it  executes  an  action 
drill  to  avoid  the  intact  area  or  continues  to  move  to  clear  the  hcpact  area  and  continue  the  Tnissinn 
Once  the  platoon  dears  tiie  artillery  inqract  area,  individual  crews  place  thdr  hatches  in  tire  ^ropriate 
position,  open  ballistic  doors  (M1A2  crews  tom  on  the  CirV),  check  antennas,  and  return  to  positions  or 
continue  the  misrion. 

The  commander  should  address  tire  tank  platoon’s  reaction  to  antic^ated  indirect  fires  in  the 
actions  on  contact  subparagraph  of  tire  company  OPORD. 

Critical:  If  infantry  are  mounted  on  tanks  as  indirect  fire  is  recdved,  they  MUST  dismount 
prior  to  execution  of  this  dtiU. 


Battle  Drill  #5:  Reactto  Air  Attack  Drill 


•  Whea  the  con^any  or  platoon  observe  high*perfoimance  aircraft,  hdicoptets,  or  nnmaimed  aedal 
vdiicles  (UA'NO  ^t  could  iofhioice  their  misdon,  they  initially  take  passive  air  defense  measures 
unless  die  situation  requires  immediate  active  measures. 

•  In  a  passive  air  defense,  the  tank  platoon  takes  actions  to  avoid  detection  altogether  and/or  to 
minimize  the  aircraft’s  target  acquisition  c^ability.  The  platoon  also  pr^ares  for  active  air 
defense  measures.  Passive  air  defense  involves  three  steps: 

1 .  Alert  the  platoon/company  with  a  contact  rq>ort 

2.  Deploy  or  take  appropriate  action,  if  die  platoon  is  not  in  the  direct  path  of  an  attacking 
aircraft,  die  platoon  leader  orders  tanks  to  seek  cover  and  concealment  and  halt  with  at  least  100- 
meter  interval  between  tanks. 

3.  Prepare  to  eng^e.  TCs  and  loaders  get  ready  to  engage  the  aircraft  widi  machine  gun  or  main 
gun  fire  on  order  of  the  platoon  leader 

•  If  die  commander  or  platoon  leader  determine  diat  the  platoon  is  in  the  direct  path  of  an  attacking 
aircraft,  the  platoon  leader  will  initiate  die  active  react  to  air  attack  drill: 

1.  The  platoon  initiates  fire. 

=>  The  primary  intent  is  to  force  the  aircraft  to  take  self-defense  measures  that  alter  dieir  attack 
profile  and  reduce  their  effectiveness. 

^  The  platoon  leader  may  use  a  burst  of  tracers  to  designate  an  aim  point  for  platoon  machine 
gun  antiaircraft  fires  (Figure  C- _ ). 

=>  Volume  is  the  key  to  effectiveness  of  these  fires;  tanks  throw  rq)  a  “wall  of  steel”  throng 
which  aircraft  must  fly. 

=>  The  Tnatn  gun  is  effective  against  hovering  helicopters. 

=>  The  platoon  leader  may  direct  some  tanks  to  engage  hi^-performance  aircraft  with  MPAT 
main  gun  rounds. 

2.  Tanks  create  a  nonlinear  target  by  moving  as  fast  as  possible  at  a  45-degree  an^e  away  from  the  path 

of  flight  and  toward  the  aftar:king  aircraft.  (Figure  C- _ ).  The  platoon  maiTitain.s  an  interval  of  at  least 

100  meters  between  tanks  (where  possible),  forcing  aircraft  to  make  several  passes  to  engage  the  entire 
platoouL 

3.  Wheiireacting  to  high  performance  aircraft,  tanks  move  quickly  to  covered  and  concealed 
positions  and  freeze  their  movement  for  at  least  60  seconds  after  the  last  fli^  of  aircraft  has  passed.  For 
enemy  helicopters,  the  KEY  is:  GET  TO  COVER/CONCEALMENT  OR  KEEP  MOVING! 

4.  The  platoon  leader  sends  a  SPOTREP  to  rqjdate  the  commander. 


